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If  I  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  tell  him  his  fate.  If  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous 
precipice  oj  telling  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind — neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes 
of  great  men,  they  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  lata;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  tohen  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless. — De  Foe. 
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COMMENTS. 

On  Friday,  the  17th  inst ,  the  Lords  agreed  to  an 
address  to  the  Crown,  concurring  in  the  grant  of 
2b, 0001.  to  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley.  In  the  Commons  Mr 
Baillie  Cochrane  drew  attention  to  the  case  of  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  civil  servants  who  die  in  the 
service  of  the  country.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
complimented  the  hon.  member  on  his  speech,  but 
pointed  out  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  system  of 
pensions  in  such  cases,  observing  that  it  was  more 
advantageous  to  pay  the  civil  servants  liberally,  and 
leave  them  to  make  provision  for  their  families.  No 
one  thought  of  suggesting  that  the  sum  now  paid  for 
sinecures,  and  in  extravagant  superannuation  allowances, 
would  suffice  not  only  to  rai.se  the  salaries  of  the  ill-paid 
clerks,  but  also  to  guarantee  the  families  of  deceased 
civil  servants  against  want. 

Mr  Brassey  raised  a  discussion  upon  the  Naval  Reserve. 
Lord  Eslington  attacking  the  late  Government,  its  policy 
in  this  respect  was  defended  by  Mr  Goschen.  ‘Mr  Ward 
Hunt  promised  that  the  subject  should  have  his  con¬ 
sideration.  After  a  few  votes  had  been  taken  in  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Supply,  Mr  Butt  moved  the  second  reading  of 
the  Municipal  Privileges  (Ireland)  Bill,  which  proposed 
to  assimilate  the  Irish  and  English  mnnicipal  franchise. 
Sir  Michael  Beach  opposed,  and  Mr  Forster  supported 
it.  On  a  division  it  was  thrown  out  by  125  to  88. — The 
Lords  sat  for  twenty-five  minutes ;  the  Commons  for 
seven  hours  and  thirty-five  minutes. 

On  Monday,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  introduced  a  Bill  for  the  Better  Administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Laws  respecting  the  Regulation  of  Public 
Worship.  Its  aim  is  to  facilitate  the  administration  of 
the  ecclesiastical  laws ;  and  it  propo.ses  to  give  a 
Bishop  power  to  decide  oidinary  cases  in  camera,  before 
a  tribunal  consisting  of  himself  and  three  A.ssessors.  An 
appeal  would  be  allowed  to  the  Archbishop ;  and  from 
him  to  the  new  Court  of  Appeal.  Dr  Tait  hoped  that 
the  result  of  his  measure  would  be  to  pnt  an  end  to  “  the  i 
wearisome  complaints  which  at  present  reach  the  Bishop  j 
bj  every  post ;  ”  whilst  the  expense  and  loss  of  time  now  j 
incurred  would  be  obviated.  The  Bill  was  read  a  first 
time.  The  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  then  j 
presented  a  copy  of  the  instructions  given  to  the  Fiji  ; 
Commissioners,  and  stated  that  no  official  confirmation  j 
had  jet  been  received  of  the  telegram  announcing  King 
Cacobau’s  cession  of  the  crown. 

In  the  Commons  Admiral  Elliot  drew  attention  to 
the  condition  of  the  dockyards,  and  took  occasion  to  ^ 
Doake  an  attack  upon  the  recent  Administration,  which  ! 
he  accused  of  seriously  impairing  the  strength  of  the  | 
navy.  Mr  Reed  justified  the  practice  of  having  recourse 
^  private  trade  in  the  con.struction  of  war-vessels,  and 
•Mr  Shaw  Lefevre  defended  the  policy  of  the  late  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  House  then  went  into  Committee  of  Supply.  | 
he  vote  of  25,000?.  to  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley — who  had  had 


the  good  sense  to  refuse  a  peerage — was  agreed  to  ;  and 
Mr  Ward  Hunt  proceeded  to  explain  the  Navy  Estimates. 
The  sum  asked  for  is  10,179,485?. ;  an  increase  of  279,76(*?. 
on  the  estimates  of  last  year — which  includes,  however, 
105,000?.  on  account  of  the  Zanzibar  expedition. 

i  We  do  not  seem  to  have  cause  for  being  particularly 
proud  of  our  fleet ;  for  the  repairs  of  the  recently-con¬ 
structed  ironclads  have  already  added  one-thiid  to  their 
original  cost.  The  total  number  of  ships  in  commission 
were  stated  to  be  123,  of  which  19,470  tons  are  to  be 
built  this  year.  The  First  Lord  gave  to  his  statement  a 
j  distinctly  partisan  tone,  by  dwelling  upon  what  he  con¬ 
sidered  the  lavish  expenditure  and  scanty  attainments  of 
the  late  Administration.  He  ended  by  intimating  that 
the  Estimates  would  probably  be  considerably  increased 
within  a  short  time.  Mr  Goschen  deprecated  both  this 
intimation  and  the  revival  of  bygone  controversies  in 
which  Mr  Hunt  had  indulged,  and  pointed  out  the  un¬ 
avoidable  character  of  the  increase  of  the  Estimates 
daring  his  own  term  of  office.  The  debate  was  adjourned 
on  the  motion  of  Mr  Samuda. — The  Lords  sat  on  Mon¬ 
day  for  two  hours  and  a  quarter;  the  Commons  for 
eight  hours  and  ten  minutes. 

On  Tuesday  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  gave  the 
House  of  Lords  another  opportunity  of  exercising  its 
functions  by  moving  for  a  Select  Committee  to  inquire 
into  the  laws  relating  to  patronage,  simony,  and  ex¬ 
change  of  benefices  in  the  Established  Church,  which 
he  thought  eminently  deserving  of  revision.  He  would 
increase  the  powers  of  the  Bishop  in  regard  to  simony ; 
do  away  with  the  sale  of  next  presentations,  though  not 
of  advowsons;  and  “adopt  safeguards”  against  the 
abase  of  patronage.  The  Lord  Chancellor  ofiered  no 
opposition,  and  the  Committee  was  granted.  In  the 
Commons  Mr  O’Donnell  succeeded  in  raising  another 
premature  discussion  on  the  conduct  of  the  Indian 
officials,  not  even  sparing  the  India  Office,  which  Lord 
G.  Hamilton  w'armly  defended.  Mr  Butt  then  moved 
j  the  second  reading  of  the  Municipal  Privileges  (Ireland) 

I  Bill,  giving  to  Corporations  the  right  of  electing  Sheriffs 
and  Clerks  of  the  Peace.  Sir  Michael  Beach,  somewhat 
unexpectedly,  assented  to  the  second  reading,  whereby 
he  drew  down  upon  himself  the  reproof  of  an  Irish  Tory 
member. — The  Lords  sat  for  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes  ; 
the  Commons  for  three  hours  and  forty  minutes. 

On  Wednesday  Mr  Monk  moved  the  second  reading 
of  the  Revenue  Officers’  Disabilities  Removal  Bill,  to 
enable  officers  in  the  customs  and  Post  Office  to  take  an 
open  part  in  Parliamentary  elcction.s.  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  assented  to  the  motion,  reserving  the 
final  decision  of  Government  for  Committee.  Mr  Lopes 
then  moved  the  second  reading  of  the  Juries  Bill,  which 
would  make  lodgers  liable  to  serve,  would  raise  the 
maximum  age  from  sixty  to  seventy,  would  reduce  the 
number  of  jurymen  in  civil  cases  to  seven,  and  would 
increase  the  remuneration  of  common  jurymen,  with 
other  minor  alterations.  General  approval  of  the  Bill 
was  expressed,  the  Attorney- General  and  Home  Secretary 
warmly  supporting  it. — The  House  sat  for  three  hours 
and  fifty  minutes. 
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In  the  Upper  Honse  on  Wednesday  the  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor’s  Land  Bills  were  read  a  second  time,  and  Lord 
Napier  and  Ettrick  obtained  papers  referring  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  dwelling-houses  of  the  poor  in  London. 
In  the  Commons,  after  the  Premier  had  announced  that 
some  distinction  was  to  be  at  length  vouchsafed  to  Cap¬ 
tain  Glover,  the  debate  on  the  Budget  was  resumed. 
Mr  Gladstone  made  a  long  speech  in  which  he  approved 
generally  of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote’s  propo.sals,  and  dis¬ 
claimed  all  desire  to  “  enter  on  a  general  course  of  hostile 
criticism.”  In  fact  he  rather  constituted  himself  a  special 
pleader  for  his  successors  on  the  Treasury  bench  ;  which 
may  or  may  not  be  a  virtue  in  a  leader  of  Opposition. 
Ho  did,  however,  suggest  a  new  series  of  Terminable 
Annuities  ;  he  maintained  his  opinion  that  the  Income- 
Tax  might  now  bo  dispensed  with ;  urged  that  the 
abolition  of  the  Horse  Duty  must  bo  accompanied  or 
followed  by  the  abolition  of  the  Railway  Passenger 
Duties  and  the  Duty  on  Carriages  and  Servants ; 
and  held  that  the  remission  of  Local  Taxation  was 
premature. 


within  the  power  of  Government  to  apply  a  capital  sum 
to  the  improvement  of  working-men’s  homes  in  the  great 
towns,  or  to  such  other  sanitary,  educational,  or  social 
reforms  as  promise  most  effectual  relief  to  the  lowest 
strata  of  society.  And  if  this  is  not  one  of  the  highest 
duties  of  the  State,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  see  what  could  be 
so  considered. 


Sir  Stafford  Nortlicoto  expressed  his  gratitude  and 
satisfaction  at  being  let  off  so  cheaply ;  but  he  bad  no 
difficulty  in  parrying  the  feeble  thrusts  of  his  old  master. 
He  ridiculed  the  “unaccountable  scare  by  which  the 
public  mind  had  been  agitated  ”  in  regard  to  the  appa¬ 
rent  discrepancy  between  Mr  Ward  Hunt’s  notions  of 
expenditure  and  his  own,  “  although  it  might  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  do  something,  perhaps  to  the  extent  of  one  or 
two  hundred  thousands,  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the 
Navy.”  Whereupon  Mr  Goschen  forcibly  remarked 
that  the  Chancellor  had  answered  Mr  Hunt  much  better 
than  he  could.  Amendments  were  moved  in  favour  of 
reducing  the  Malt  Tax  (Mr  J.  Fielden),  of  retaining  the 
Income  Tax  at  3d.  (Mr  Laing),  of  exempting  incomes 
under  200^.  (Sir  J.  C.  Lawrence),  and  of  applying  a 
sum  of  money  to  the  benefit  of  the  Turnpike  Trusts 
(Sir  G.  Jenkinson)  ;  but  they  were  all  cither  negatived 
or  defeated  on  a  division,  which  was  the  fate  encountered 
by  Mr  Barclay’s  motion  to  abolish  the  Gun  Tax.  Con¬ 
trary  to  rumour,  the  resolution  to  abolish  the  Horse 
Duty  was  pressed  and  carried.  Sir  George  Jenkinson 
stigmatising  the  remission  as  “  rash  and  ill-considered.” 
“■The  Lords  sat  half-an-Iiour  (according  to  the  Times  / 
the  Daily  News  says  twelve  minutes) ;  the  Commons  for 
seven  hours  and  forty  minutes.  The  aggregate  sittings 
of  tho  Lords  during  the  week  amounted  to  four  hours 
and  a-half ;  of  the  Commons  to  thirty  hours  and  fifty- 
five  minutes. 


Whether  Professor  Fawcett  be  or  be  not  at  this 
moment  M.P.  for  Hackney,  he  will,  by  his  recent  speeches, 
have  greatly  increased  the  respect  in  which  his  thorough 
frankness  and  chivalry  are  held.  It  seems  that  he  has 
alienated  a  certain  number  of  voters  by  promising  to 
support  Mr  P.  A.  Taylor’s  motion  for  the  opening  of 
the  museums  on  Sunday.  Principle  is  an  excellent 
thing ;  bat  the  principle  which  induces  a  Radical — 
above  all  a  Nonconformist — to  desert  Professor  Fawcett 
on  such  a  ground  as  this,  is  of  a  somewhat  incompre¬ 
hensible  kind.  But  we  do  not  imagine  that  the  opponents 
of  religious  tolerance  are  sufficiently  strong  in  Hackney 
to  put  Lieutenant  Gill  in  the  place  of  the  man  who  has 
abolished  religious  tests  in  Ireland,  and  for  whose 
election  Mr  Meenaeshaya  said  that  two  hundred  millions 


of  Indians  would  be  grateful. 


Mr  Holker,  Q.C.,  has  accepted  the  Solicitor- General¬ 
ship,  and  has  been  re-elected  for  Preston  without 
opposition.  Addressing  his  constituents  on  Monday  last, 
he  said  that  he  did  not  know  why  he  bad  been  selected 
for  promotion.  There  is  evidence  of  modesty  in  the 
admission ;  and  if  it  were  not  for  this  modesty  we  should 
be  content  to  refer  Mr  Holker  to  his  learned  brother, 
Mr  Huddleston,  or  to  Mr  Tillett,  of  Norwich  ;  either  of 
whom  would  be  able  to  give  him  a  satisfactory  explana¬ 
tion  of  bis  good  luck.  Our  own  difficulty  is,  not  so 
much  to  see  why  Mr  Holker  has  been  chosen,  as  to  con¬ 
ceive  who  else  could  have  been  selected  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  search  of  a  Solicitor.  The  lucky  man  must  not 
only  have  a  safe  seat,  but  be  must  be  a  good  Tory  lawyer, 
of  sufficient  intellectual  and  rhetorical  power  to  hold  his 
own  in  the  House.  “  The  Crown  ”  must  fervently  pray 
that  it  may  not  have  to  choose  many  law  officers  from  tho 
present  House  of  Commons. 


It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  Budget  lias  been 
received  with  very  general  satisfaction,  and  that  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  is  bold  to  have  done  remarkably  well 
with  his  surplus  of  six  millions.  The  Liberal  dailies 
appear  to^  be  on  tho  whole  hugely  pleased  w’ith  Mr 
Gladstone’s  successor;  though  to  bo  sure  the  Tinus 
exclaims,  “  What  a  splendid  opportunity  wasted  !  ”  Our 
weekly  contemporaries  follow  in  the  same  tone;  the 
Spectator  observing,  however,  with  its  usual  force,  that 
“  a  State  with  a  revenue  so  elastic  should  be  made  to 
feel  its  stren^h  more  distinctly  than  this  Budget  makes 
ns  feel  it.”  We  should  yield  to  a  misgiving  that  we  had 
ourselves  carped  more  than  sufficiently  at  the  subject  of 
80  much  Liberal  laudation  if  we  had  not  last  week  been 
careful  to  draw  a  distinction  between  the  remission  of 
taxes  and  the  relief  of  distress.  Both  of  these  courses 
are  possible  to,  nay,  incumbent  upon  a  Government  with 
a  vast  su^lus  at  its  disposal.  The  Ministry  has  con- 
fined  itself  to  one  of  the  two ;  and  this  was  the  ground 
of  our  complaint. 


We  must  do  the  farmers  the  justice  to  say  that  they 
are  fighting  against  their  labourers  with  great  determi¬ 
nation,  and  with  a  supreme  contempt  for  public  opinion. 
In  the  Bury  St  Edmund’s  district  the  Union  men  are  to 
be  locked  out  on  Friday  next ;  and  we  regret  to  see  that 
tho  action  of  the  farmers  who  have  resolved  on  this 
course  is  openly  hacked  up  by  proprietors  like  t  e 
Marquis  of  Bristol  aud  Mr  Winthrop  Praed.  A  great 
contrast  to  their  conduct  is  afforded  by  such  members  o 
the  Establishment  as  the  Rev.  John  Wilkinson,  Rector 
of  Broughton  Gifford,  Prebendary  of  Salisbury,  who 
has  joined  the  Committee  of  the  Labourers  Union. 
The  moral  and  pecuniary  support  which  has  been 
extended  to  the  labonrrt’s  is  by  this  time  amply  safficien 
to  show  that  their  ultimate  triumph  is  secured  ;  and  we 
would  seriously  put  it  to  the  farmers  whether  the  time 
for  arbitration  has  not  now  folly  arrived. 


One  of  our  contemporaries  argues  with  us  on  the  very 
surface  of  the  question,  as  though  a  remission  of  taxation 
were  the  only  mode  in  which  the  needy  classes  conld  be 
benefited  by  the  disposition  of  tho  surplus.  It  does  not 
KTOm  to  occur  to  those  who  take  up  such  a  position  that. 
If  part  of  a  surplus  can  be  applied  to  the  abolition  of 
l)urcha8e,  or  to  the  acquisition  of  the  telegraphs,  it  is 


In  illustration  of  the  causes  which  have  been  gradually 
leading  up  to  this  controversy,  a  story  reaches  ns  rom 
North  Hampshire,  so  terrible  in  its  details,  so  nationally 
disgraceful,  that  we  can  hardly  believe  it  to  be 
correspondent  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  writes  thus . 

Mary  Day,  wife  of  a  labourer  ai  Lasham,  near 
sixty-seven  years  of  age,  had,  for  the  last  Jive  ^^Lmnelled 

sufficient  habitable  accommodation  in  the  parish,  been  P 
to  live  with  her  husband  entirely  in  sheltered  “  erected 

farm  on  which  the  husband  worked.  Latterly  they  ha  , 
a  hut,  consisting  of  a  few  hurdles  covered  with  straw,  in  . 
pit  on  the  farm.  On  Tuesday  in  last  week  the  woman 
ill,  and  her  hnsband  applied  for  an  order  on  the  pans  .  ^ 

officers,  which  was  refused,  but  I>r  Leslie  ©n 

case  sent  her  a  cough  mixture.  Subsequently  her  .» 

returning  from  work,  found  her  shivering  and  sune  g  ^ 
severe  sickness.  His  master  sent  her  a  little  brandy  a 
see  her,  but  she  died  in  his  presence.  When  tho  cor  . 

jury  went  to  see  the  body  they  found  it  lying  ,  ,  j,- 

remained  since  death,  exposed,  aud  unattended  night  a 
any  save  the  husband ;  and  the  only  arrangement  ma  j 
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authorities  for  the  funeral  was  to  have  a  coflSn  placed  by  the  side 
of  the  body. 

Words  fail  in  a  case  like  tbivS.  A  fugitive  murderer,  a 
thievinf^  tramp,  a  leper,  a  mange-stricken  dog,  might 
meet  with  such  treatment ;  but  this  woman’s  husband 
is  a  man  who  works  for  his  “  living ;  ” — he  is  “  a  labourer 
in  Christian  England.”  Is  it  against  a  class  of  which 
this  miserable  couple  is  a  possible  outcome  that  English 
farmers,  English  lords  and  gentlemen,  are  prepared  to 
fight  to  the  bitter  end  ? 


The  scandal  connected  with  the  Cheshire  cock-6ghting 
case  has  scarcely  died  out  from  the  memory  of  the  public 
when  we  are  again  reminded  that  this  utterly  brutalising 
sport  is  by  no  means  extinct.  This  time  the  scene  of 
battle  was  at  the  cathedral  town  of  Lichfield.  We  read 
that  “the  audience,  estimated  roughly  at  a  hundred  and 
fifty,  was  eminently  aristocratic.  Noble  lords  were  pre¬ 
sent,  and  county  families  were  well  represented.”  There 
must  have  been  much  remissness  on  the  part  of  the  police 
to  allow  this  “cocking  ”  to  come  oflT,  and  the  least  they 
can  now  do  is  to  lay  hands  upon  the  offenders.  We 
await  the  result.  But  if  we  can  succeed  in  stamping  out 
cock-fighting,  what  are  these  men  of  good  family  and 
savage  tastes  to  do  ?  A  suggestion  comes  to  us  from 
Portland.  Scarcely  a  month  now  elapses  without  hor¬ 
rible  details  of  a  skirmish  between  convicts  and  warders. 
A  sight  of  these  spectacles  would  be  almost  more  in¬ 
vigorating  than  any  combat  to  the  death  between  two 
half-plucked  cocks.  The  landlord  of  the  Eagle  Tavern, 
Portland,  is  evidently  trying  to  hook  a  few  aristocratic 
patrons,  for  he  advertises  his  public-house  with  the 
catching  heading,  “  The  Place  to  see  the  Convicts 
coupling  with  the  usual  attractions  of  chops,  steaks,  and 
prime  Dorset  ales,  the  appetising  note  that  it  is  “  on  the 
hill  overlooking  the  Prison  Quarries,  where  the  convicts 
can  be  seen  at  work.” 


The  great  lock-out  in  the  Eastern  Counties  causes  us 
almost  to  lose  sight  of  the  lesser  piovements  amongst  the 
agricultural  labourers  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
There  is  a  small  strike  or  lock-out,  we  scarcely  know 
which,  just  now  raging  at  Milboume  St  Andrew,  in 
Dorsetshire,  where  the  wages  have  reached  12s.  per 
week.  As  an  instance  of  the  admirable  tone  that,  as  a 
rule,  characterises  the  Unionists,  it  may  be  •  mentioned 
that  these  men  have  unanimously  resolved  not  to  enter 
a  public-house  whilst  they  are  out  of  w’ork  under  a  self- 
imposed  penalty  of  sixpence,  the  fines,  if  any,  to  go 
towards  the  relief  fund  for  the  general  lock-out.  The 
opponents  of  the  Union  amongst  the  labourers  are  never 
tired  of  asserting  that  it  is  stamping  out  all  the  “  better 
feelings  ”  of  the  men  ;  but  here  is  another  noteworthy 
instance  to  the  contrary.  The  Vicar  of  Chalgrove, 
Oxfordshire,  has  done  some  slight  but  kindly  service  to 
the  Union ;  and  now  that  labour  is  very  scarce  in  his 
neighbourhood,  we  are  told  that  twenty  members  of  the 
branch  of  the  National  Agricultural  Labourers’  Union 
in  his  parish  have  been  digging  and  planting  his  garden 
in  the  evening,  after  their  day’s  work  was  over,  and 
they  have  further  engaged  to  hoe  for  him  about  an  acre 
and  a  half  of  wheat. 


Apropos  of  Marshal  Serrano’s  love  of  intrigue,  we 
have  received  details  explaining  the  nature  of  the  pro¬ 
position,  or  convenioy  submitted  by  him  to  the  enemy. 
Should  this  information  prove  correct,  it  will  demonstrate 
most  conclusively,  if  any  further  demonstration  were 
necessary,  how  little  Republicans  should  trust  the  ancient 
favourite  of  Queen  Isabella.  The  Duke  de  la  Torre 
conceived,  as  a  solution  of  present  difficulties,  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  triumvirate  composed  of  himself,  as  the 
representative  of  the  Republican  party;  the  tutor,  or 
regent,  of  Prince  Alphonso ;  and — Don  Carlos  !  How 
three  persons  so  opposed  in  opinions  (or  at  least  in 
character,  for  we  should  be  troubled  to  define  Marshal 
^rrano’s  opinions)  were  to  work  harmoniously  together 
tor  the  better  government  of  the  country,  we  cannot 
imagine;  but,  further  to  consolidate  the  fact,  it  was 


proposed  that  Don  Alphonso  should  marry  OboKshitR 
Serrano.  This  alliance  once  concluded,  and  tbojoang- 
couple  happily  united.  Marshal  Serrano  promised  lo 
retire  into  private  life ;  and  Don  Carlos  was  to  beconao 
Regent  of  the  Kingdom.  When,  howev’er,  Don  Alphon*«> 
came  of  age  the  rival  claims  were  to  be  submitted  to 
the  people  by  a  plehhcitwn,  which  was  destined  to  deride 
finally  w'hethcr  Don  Carlos,  or  the  representative  of  ibo 
junior  branch,  w  as  to  occupy  the  throne.  The  Cnrlists. 
however,  had  the  consistency  and  faith  in  their  ovm 
principles  to  refuse  their  assent  to  so  remarkable  »  ccmb- 
promise. 


We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  the  living  of  Aldinghnno. 
in  Lancashire,  has  been  conferred  on  Dr  Hayraan  by 
Crown.  Undoubtedly  the  late  Head-master  of  Rcgl^  ir 
as  fit  a  man  for  such  preferment  as  any  who  could  have- 
been  found ;  and  his  appointment  may  be  some  sori  of 
consolation  for  the  difficulties  with  which  he  has  bad  i4>- 
contend. 

TORY  FINANCE. 

The  Cimmerian  darkness  which,  to  that  noi  rery 
enlightened  person  the  average  elector,  obscures  ibc- 
relations  of  parties  is  not  likely  to  bo  dispelled,  or  oveu 
relieved,  by  the  very  elaborate  statement  with  which  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  introduced  his  first  Budget,  or  ibe- 
comments  to  which  it  has  given  rise.  Our  new 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  quite  o.stentatiously  adopts  tfair 
financial  policy  which,  as  he  says,  has  been  worli^d 
out  during  the  last  thirty  years ;  and,  to  those  who  harc^ 
not  time  to  look  any  farther  into  this  interesting  ipe*- 
tion  than  the  comments  of  the  daily  papers,  it  may  seem 
that  Tory  finance  is  very  much  the  same  thing  as  Liberal 
finance;  and  that,  so  far  as  the  distribution  of  ibc*- 
burthen  of  taxation  is  concerned,  the  ship  of  Skate  has 
received  a  new  crew,  but  has  not  altered  her  coune^ 
Tories,  of  late,  have  made  loud  profession  of  differing 
from  Liberals  in  the  direction  in  which  they  wish  to  go 
than  in  the  rate  at  which  they  wish  to  travel ;  and  vro 
donbt  not  that,  to  a  very  large  number  of  iugenuoas  and 
simple-minded  people,  the  only  difference  in  the  xetr 
Conservative  budget  from  those  we  have  of  lat©  beem 
acenstomed  to  call  Liberal  ones,  is  in  its  freedom  from 
such  eccentricities  as  Mr  Lowe’s  proposed  matob-tax. 

Is  it  true,  then,  that  in  financial  matters  wo  hare* 
reached  the  end  of  human  progress  P  Is  the  revenue  of' 
the  country  obtained  in  so  very  satisfactory  a  mannear^ 
that  nothing  remains  now  except  to  rest  and  bo  thank¬ 
ful  ?  It  may  help  us  to  solve  this  interesting  question, 
if  we  bear  in  mind  that  Mr  Gladstone  evidently  felt,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  year,  that  the  old  vein  ol 
Liberal  finance  had  been  almost  if  not  entirely  woi^ed 
out,  and  that  the  time  had  come  for  a  new  departure. 
The  evil  which  was  most  pressing  thirty  years  ago — the 
interference  of  taxation  with  specific  industries — has- 
been  swept  away  tolerably  cleanly.  But  the  questiont 
now  arises  whether,  having  done  so  much,  we  caoDai 
go  a  step  further.  Though  we  no  longer  attempt  to 
encourage  certain  trades  and  discourage  others  tbo 
arrangement  of  our  taxes,  those  taxes  act  as  a  dv— 
couragement  to  all  trade  and  all  industry.  They  are  so 
much  taken  away  from  the  inducements  of  the  capitalist 
and  the  labourer,  from  the  reward  of  labour  and  absti¬ 
nence.  Now,  if  the  surmise  which  has  been  made  as 
to  Mr  Gladstone’s  hinted  adjustments  of  taxation  is 
correct,  they  show  a  clear  appreciation  of  this,  and  o 
determination  to  inaugurate  what  would  amount  to  a  new 
fiscal  revolution.  If  the  late  Premier  intended  to  mals^ 
up  for  the  deficiency  caused  by  a  total  abolition  of  the 
income-tax  by  an  increase  of  the  legacy  and  succession 
duties,  and  especially  the  repeal  of  the  uujust  exemptions' 
of  real  property,  it  would  seem  that  he  adopted  the  prin¬ 
ciple  which  we  had  enunciated  as  the  Liberal  financial 
policy  of  the  future, — the  gradual  relief  of  earnings  frum 
the  clutches  of  the  tax-collector,  and  the  obtaining  of  »- 
larger  and  larger  proportion  of  the  revenue  from  saefe 
incomings  as  are  unearned  by  either  work  or  saving-—- 
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social  demoralisation,  and  destroy  the  food  supplies  of  the 
country ;  and  the  money  payment  is  consequently  not  so 
largo  as  it  othei’wise  would  be.  Is  this  the  reason  why 
they  are  to  have  a  present  made  to  them  of  between  forty 
and  fifty  millions,  with  the  promise  of  more  to  come 
next  year  ? 

Even  if  the  difference  between  the  economic  rent  and 
the  actual  money  payment  were  given  by  the  landlords 
to  the  tenants  for  “  CJhristian  courtesy,”  that  fact  would 
be  one  wdiich  the  State  has  nothing  more  to  do  with 
than  with  any  other  piece  of  generosity  on  the  part  of 
individuals.  A  father  may  let  land  to  his  son  for  a 
nominal  rental  or  no  rental  at  all ;  but  in  apportioning 
rates  or  taxes  on  the  rent  of  that  land  it  would  be  absurd 
and  unjust  to  take  the  small  amount  or  no  amount  paid 
as  the  basis  of  the  calculation.  And  this  is  an  extreme 
case  w’hich  proves  the  rule.  It  is  really  astonishing  that 
the  farmers  of  England  cannot  see  this.  They  are  the 
mere  tools  of  the  landholders.  Any  advantage  they 
obtain  they  cannot  possibly  keep.  It  must  inevitably  go 
to  enhance  rents;  and  in  their  capacity  of  imperial 
taxpayers  they  will  have  to  pay  again.  Over  and  over 
again  have  they  been  used  as  mouarchs  used  Jew’s  in 
the  middle  ages  to  get  money  for  them  to  appropriate. 
As  in  the  anti-corn-law  agitation,  so  now  with  reference 
to  local  taxation,  and  even  wdth  regard  to  the  farm- 
labourers*  movement,  the  tenant-farmers  are  acting  as 
the  catspavvs  of  their  landlords;  taking  all  the  trouble 
and  unpopularity  and  all  the  risk  of  loss,  with  the  cer¬ 
tainty  that  any  extra  profit  they  make  can  be  theirs  but 
for  a  short  time.  Some  day  the  farmers  may  find  it  to 
their  interest  to  learn  a  little  political  economy,  and 
they  may  then  discover  that  the  sage  remark  of  their 
new'  Chancidlor  of  the  Exchequer  that  ‘‘really  and  truly 
the  whole  burden  falls  on  the  whole  community”  is  not 
all  that  is  to  be  known  about  the  incidence  of  taxation. 

J.  H.  Levy. 


property  obtained  through  gift,  bequest,  or  inheritance, 
and  the  spontaneous  increase  in  the  rent  of  land.  If 
this  were  done,  and  our  Crown  lands  were  utilised  to  the 
utmost,  the  amount  which  is  at  present  taken  from  the 
hire  of  the  labourer  and  the  gains  of  the  capitalist  might 
be  considerably  reduced,  perhaps  in  time  removed  alto¬ 
gether;  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  community.  It 
cannot  be  too  clearly  pointed  out,  that  the  motives  to 
production  are  increased  not  only  by  letting  the  men 
who  save  and  work  obtain  the  full  reward  of  their  absti¬ 
nence  and  labour,  but  that  anything  which  diminishes 
the  chances  of  obtaining  riches  in  any  other  way  tends  in 
the  same  direction.  It  will  be  a  good  day  for  humanity 
when  every  man  can  obtain  an  abundant  livelihood  by 
work,  and  obtain  it  in  no  other  way. 

It  would  bo  too  much  to  expect  that  tin's  principle 
should  receive  recognition  from  the  present  Government. 
The  gentlemen  who  sit  behind  Mr  Dismeli  arc  the 
representatives  of  the  higlily-respectable  people  who 
”  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin.”  8ir  Stafford  Northcote 
has  imitated  what  Mr  Gladstone  used  to  bo  a  decade 
ago  80  closely  that  the  poor  disconsolate  Morning 
Advertiser  declares  his  budget  speech  “  reads  precisely 
like  a  Gladstonian  oration.”  In  fact,  it  is  because  the 
fiscal  clothing  which  Liberalism  has  worn  for  a  genera¬ 
tion  is  worn  out  that  our  new  Conservative  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  has  decked  himself  out  in  it.  There 
is  little  to  be  surprised  at,  and  perhaps  little  to  complain 
of,  ill  this.  But  what  we  hope  will  not  bo  allowed  to 
pass,  without  a  distinct  challenge  from  the  Radical 
members  of  the  House,  is  the  gross  iniquity  which  is 
proposed  in  the  name  of  relief  of  local  taxation.  One 
million  and  a  quarter  sterling  per  annum  is  to  be  taken 
from  the  backs  of  the  landowners  and- placed  on  those  of 
the  imperial  taxpayer.  If  this  were  merely  a  shifting  of 
taxation  such  as  Mr  Gladstone  described  on  Thursday 
evcning,a8hiftirigofaportion  of  taxation  from  “property” 
upon  “labour,”  it  would  be  a  cruel  injustice.  But 
in  reality  it  is  something  much  worse  than  this.  At 
present  this  amount  is  not  raised  by  taxation  at  all, 
except  in  name.  It  is  a  lien  upon  the  land  of  the 
country  which  really  belongs  to  the  nation.  The  charge 
of  this  upon  the  imperial  excheqncris  a  gift  (reckoning 
interest  at  3  per  cent.)  of  over  forty  millions  sterling  to 
the  landholders,  and  a  despoiling  of  the  nation  generally 
to  a  like  amount.  The  transaction  is  just  the  same  in 
character  as  would  be  a  division  of  the  Crown  lands 
between  the  territorial  magnates  to  whoso  nice  sense  of 
honour  and  delicacy  of  feeling  we  shall  have,  for  the  next 
few  years,  to  trust.  Let  there  be  no  misunderstanding 
of  what  is  being  done.  The  chivalrons  and  high-souled 
nobles  of  England  have  agreed  that  hereafter  and  for 
ever  one  million  per  annnm  more  of  tlie  hard  earnings 
of  the  British  people  shall  be  divided  between  them. 

Wo  are  aware  that  a  large  portion  of  the  ratepayers 
are  under  the  impression  that  they  will  be  benefited  by 
the  change.  So  they  may  for  a  short  time,  before  com¬ 
petition  has  had  time  to  work,  just  as  the  sugar  dealers 
may  make  temporary  gains  by  the  repeal  of  the  sugar 
duty.  But  as  surely  as  the  ultimate  advantage  of 
the  cessation  of  the  tax  on  sugar  will  bo  with  the  con- 
flumer  of  that  commodity,  the  landholders  will  gain  and 
will  bo  the  only  permanent  gainers  by  the  transference 
of  part  of  the  charge  for  lunatics  and  police  from  rates 
to  imperial  taxes.  From  the  time  wdien  the  change  is 
made  the  economic  rent  of  their  land  will  tend  to  rise. 
This  tendency  may  not  at  once  bo  realised  ;  hut  the 
higher  rent  will  come  at  once  into  potential  existence, 
and  will  come  into  actual  existence  as  soon  as  the  social 
friction  is  overcome.  The  plea  that  this  wo.  Id  be  true 
if  the  rent  paid  in  England  generally  coincided  with  the 
economic  rent,  but  is  not  true  because  the  money  rent 
paid  is  not  so  high  as  this,  is  one  which  for  barefaced 


MR  McLAGAN’S  GAME  BILL. 

In  criticising  the  Bills  of  Messrs  Barclay  and 
Me  Lagan  wo  are  assuredly  actuated  by  no  personal 
hostility  to  those  gentlemen.  We  can  never  forget  the 
good  service  done  by  the  former  as  a  witness  before  the 
Game  Law  Committee,  in  temporarily  at  least  checking 
an  impertinent  cros.s-examination,  and  the  questions  put 
by  the  latter  were  often  shrewd  and  reassuring  to  wit- 
ne.sses  apt  to  be  disconcerted  by  the  smart  sallies  of  cer¬ 
tain  noble  lords.  And  Mr  McLagan’s  amendment  to 
the  Report  was  infinitely  more  sensible  than  the  Report 
itself.  But  both  his  Bill  and  Mr  Barclay’s  are  ill-timed 
and  mischievous.  Neither,  we  may  be  pretty  confident, 
will  be  carried,  and  the  only  effect  of  their  being  brought 
forward  will  bo  to  cu(;ourage  our  antagonists  by  the 
spectacle  of  a  divided  camp.  If  we  are  beaten  it  would 
be  far  better  to  bo  beaten  on  a  clear  issue,  and  knowing 
who  is  for  us  and  who  against  us.  A  party  which  is 
compact  and  kuow.s  its  own  mind  is  formidable,  and 
can,  as  our  astute  Premier  is  aware,  survive  and  even 
thrive  upon  defeat.  But  a  party  which  consists  of  three 
or  four  independent  sections,  each  of  which  fights  fonts 
own  hand,  is  about  as  likelv  to  win  as  a  boat  in  which  all 
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Bat  besides  the  unpardonable  sin  of  playing  into  the 
enemy’s  hands,  the  Bill  itself  is  cumbrous  and  self¬ 
contradictory.  A  number  of  tiresome  restrictions  are 
invented  to  which  even  landowners  might  prefer  down¬ 
right  abolition.  Lawyers  and  county  papers  might 
benefit  by  it ;  but  it  would  worry  the  rest  of  the  public, 
without  doing  much  good.  Of  all  its  clauses  the  fourth 
of  Part  I.  is  the  best;  and  if  the  Bill  had  consisted  of 
that  and  Part  IV.  we  should  have  had  nothing  but 
praise  to  award  it.  Clause  4  would  simply  repeal  the 
existing  Game  Laws.  In  Part  IV.  the  Bill  simply 
proposes  “  to  make  it  lawful  for  the  lessee  of  any  lands 
used  as  an  agricultural  or  sheep  farm  to  call  upon 
the  owner  or  tenant  of  any  lands  conterminous  therewith 
and  used  as  a  deer-forest,  in  writing,  to  fence  such  deer- 
forest,  so  as  effectually  to  prevent  the  deer  passing  on 
to  such  farm,  or  the  sheep  passing  on  to  such  forest, 
and,  on  failure,  compel  the  owner  or  tenant  of  such  deer 
forest  to  do  so  by  order  of  a  court  of  law ;  failing  com¬ 
pliance  within  reasonable  time  fixed  by  the  sheriff,  the 
owner  or  tenant  .shall  be  liable  in  a  penalty  not  exceeding 
51.  for  every  day  during  which  the  order  is  not  obeyed.” 
This  is  a  truly  admirable  proposal.  We  cannot  see  why 
Mr  McLagan  should  not  have  introduced  it  by  itself, 
without  meddling  with  the  Game  Laws  at  all.  He 
would  earn  the  gratitude  of  Scotch  farmers  by  the  less 
ambitious  measure,  and  it  would  have  a  far  better  pro¬ 
spect  of  success.  For  though  it  is  a  shame  that  we 
should  have  to  weigh  such  selfish  motives,  it  can  hardly 
be  doubted  that  as  comparatively  few  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  are  interested  in  deer  forests, 
whereas  the  majority  probably  is  interested  in  game, 
there  would  be  a  greater  chance  of  justice  being  done 
with  regard  to  the  former  than  the  latter  question.  Mr 
McLagan  in  aiming  at  everything  will  carry  nothing, 
and  some  of  his  other  propositions  are  so  mischievous 
that  we  are  not  certain  we  should  wish  the  Bill  passed 
at  all,  even  though  it  were  the  sole  alternative  to  the 
existing  Game  Laws.  For  clause  10  practically  amounts 
to  a  creation  of  property' in  game.  “  It  shall  be  lawful 
for  any  person  having  the  sole  right  of  killing  and 
taking  the  gurno  to  enclose,  with  the  consent  of  the 
lessee,  any  portion  of  land  as  a  preserve  for  deer,  roe, 
hares,  or  rabbits,  and  to  register  the  same  annually  as  a 
preserve  in  a  register  kept  for  the  purpose  by  the  sheriff- 
clerk  of  the  county,  on  paying  a  fee  of  ten  shillings,  and 
advertising  once  a  week,  for  four  successive  weeks,  the 
fact  of  such  registration  each  year  in  the  newspapers 
published  in  the  county,  or  in  two  of  the  newspapers 
chiefly  circulated  there,  and  to  put  up  and  maintain,  in 
not  less  than  two  conspicuous  places  on  the  land 
enclosed,  printed  notices  that  the  land  is  registered ;  and 
every  person  guilty  of  tre.spassing  in  the  manner  abovm 
described  in  such  enclosed  land  shall  be  liable  to  im¬ 
prisonment,  with  hard  labour,  for  a  period  not  exceeding 
six  months,  or  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  lOZ.,  and  on 
after  conviction  to  penal  servitude  for  a  term  not 
exceeding  twelve  months.”  Now,  passing  over  all  this 
queer  apparatus  of  registration  and  notice-boards  and 
advertisements,  we  would  inquire  how  “  enclosure  ”  for 
deer,  rabbits,  and  hares  is  to  be  defined.  Is  it  to  bo  an 
enclosure  preventing  the  exit  of  the  animals  enclosed  ? 

If  so  are  the  instances  to  which  it  wmuld  apply  numerous 
enough  to  warrant  legislation  ?  If  not,  it  seems  to  us 
simply  an  outrageous  wrong  to  pass  a  law  under  which 
a  man,  who  twice  takes  a  rabbit  from  the  owner’s 
side  of  a  hedge  or  a  low  wire  fence,  may  be  punished  as 
a  felon  and  sent  to  penal  servitude  for  twelve  months. 
But  whether  enclosure  is  defined  or  not,  we  equally 
protest  against  the  principle  on  which  the  clause  is  based. 
Game  has  never  yet  been  property.  The  tendency  of 
recent  legislation  has  been  more  and  more  to  protect  it 
as  if  it  were  property.  That  legislation,  as  being  opposed 
to  equity  and  the  instinct  of  the  mass  of  the  nation,  wo 
have  been  fighting  to  do  away  with.  Yet  suddenly, 
la  a  Bill  which  professes  to  reform  the  Game  Laws,  we 
^re  confronted  with  a  clause  which,  with  hard  and  fast 
lines,  would  adopt  the  worst  features  of  that  legislation, 
and,  by  formally  treating  certain  game  as  property,  pave 
the  way  for  future  enactments  by  which  any  one  who. 


without  the  owner’s  leave,  meddled  with  any  bird  or 
beast  of  the  chase,  would  be  liable  to  penal  servitude. 
A  more  dangerous  interference  with  the  liberties  of 
Englishmen  no  existing  Game  Law  sanctions.  We  are 
only  too  prone,  in  these  days  of  galloping  wealth  and 
extravagance,  to  legislate  for  the  convenience  of  the 
comfortable  classes.  Rich  men  nowadays  seem  to  think 
they  have  a  right  to  anything  if  they  only  pay  for  it, 
and  they  pass  laws  in  their  own  interest  which  more 
and  more  infringe  on  those  common  rights  of  all  classes 
which  should  be  defended  tooth  and  nail.  It  is  not  the 
rights  of  property  which  stand  in  need  of  defence.  Pro¬ 
perty  now  is  like  some  huge  monster,  swallowing  up  all 
other  rights.  Go  where  yon  will,  you  see  local  invasions 
and  encroachments  which  people  are  too  poor  or  too 
cowardly  to  resist.  But  a  Bill  which  makes  game  pro¬ 
perty  menaces  the  public  liberties.  It  cannot  be  passed 
unnoticed,  and  we  believe  it  cannot  be  passed  at  all. 

The  clause  we  have  commented  on  would,  from  our 
I  point  of  view,  be  alone  fatal  to  Mr  McLagan’s  Bill.  But 
wo  have  other  objections  to  it.  Like  Mr  Barclay’s  Bill 
it  fully  recognises  the  old  feudal  right  of  a  landlord  to 
reserve  the  game  while  letting  the  land,  a  right  which 
we  contend  the  law  should,  at  the  very  least,  not  recog¬ 
nise,  and  should  not  give  him  the  smallest  assistance  in 
enforcing.  Mr  McLagan,  on  the  contrary,  while  allow¬ 
ing  the  lessor  to  sub-let  the  shooting  to  whom  ho  pleases, 
provided  he  first  offers  it  to  the  lessee,  forbids  the  lessee 
from  sub-letting  it  without  the  lessor’s  consent.  On 
what  principle  of  justice,  wo  should  like  to  know,  does 
this  distinction  rest  ?  Clause  14  binds  the  le.ssor  who 
has  reserved  the  shooting  to  keep  down  the  game  and 
other  wild  animals  to  such  an  extent  as  shall  bo  fair 
and  rea.sonable.” 

Surely  Mr  McLagan,  with  his  experience  of  the  Game 
Law  Committee,  must  be  aware  that  such  general 
phrases  convey  a  very  different  meaning  to  landlord  and 
tenant,  and  that  such  a  proviso  is  absolutely  worthless 
to  the  tenant.  If  there  was  one  thing  proved  more 
clearly  than  another  before  that  Committee  it  was  the 
impossibility  of  valuing  damage  done  by  game,  the  un¬ 
willingness  of  tenants  to  complain  of  such  damage,  and 
the  rarity  of  satisfactory  compensation  being  offered 
when  they  do  complain.  Fair  and  reasonable  /  Sir 
Garnet  Wolsoley  might  as  sensibly  have  stipulated  that 
King  Koffee  should  murder  only  a  fair  and  reasonable 
number  of  Fantees  per  annum.  But  we  have  reached 
the  limits  of  our  space  and  must  stop.  Well-meaning 
though  Mr  McLagan’s  Bill  is,  and  admirable  as  it  is 
in  its  reference  to  deer-forests,  it  is  bad  as  a  whole,  bad 
as  a  substantive  measure,  and  worse  as  a  stumbling- 
block  in  the  way  of  another  measure  which  goes  to  the 
root  of  the  matter.  A.  H.  B. 


SWISS  PROGRESS. 

Eppur  si  viuove.  Though  the  French  and  Spanish 
Republics  have  slid  into  a  Marshalate  ;  though  Germany 
thinks  she  cannot  do  better,  for  the  nonce,  than  to 
trump  MacMahon’s  Septennate  by  a  Seven  Years  Army 
Bill ;  though  England — after  having  attacked  aristocratic 
privilege  by  a  most  promising  Reform  movement  has 
placed  herself,  of  her  own  free  will,  under  the  leadership 
of  the  queerest  succos.sor  whom  John  Hampden  could 
po.ssibly  have  had  in  Buckinghamshire :  there  are  still 
some  countries  in  Europe  where  the  banner  of  progress 
is  boldly  held  aloft. 

Switzerland  is  foremost  among  them.  Of  the  many 
republics  which  once  covered  Central  Europe  from  the 
Adriatic  to  the  German  Ocean,  either  in  the  shape  of 
independent  commonwealths,  or  as  free  cities  over  which 
Imperial  authority  exercised  but  a  shadowy  protection, 
the  Swiss  Confederacy  is  now  almost  the  only  one 
extant — if  we  except  some  secluded  valley  in  the 
Pyrenees,  or  some  remnant  of  a  miniature  democratic 
community  in  Italy.  But  though  at  present  almost  the 
solitary  representative,  in  Europe,  of  the  government 
the  people  by  the  people,  Switzerland  is  certainly  a  good 
and  creditable  specimen  of  that  form  of  rule.  David 
Strauss,  no  doubt,  held  a  different  opinion.  When  he 
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wa8  in  trouble  on  account  of  his  religions  notions,  the 
Liberals  of  Zurich  nobly  offered  him  a  refuge  and  ap¬ 
pointment.  Nevertheless,  down  to  the  last,  he  clung  to 
the  antiquated  belief — alter  Glauhe — that  there  is  some 
peculiar  “  mystery  ”  in  kingcraft,  which  properly  doth 
hedge  in  the  monarchical  principle  from  profane  at- 
taoks  ;  whereas,  in  the  opinion  of  the  same  eminent 
philosopher,  ail  mystery  is  easily  explained  away  from 
the  universe.  The  Switzers,  for  the  last  five  hundred 
years,  have  gone  on  a  contrary  maxim.  To  them  the 
chief  mystery  has  been,  and  still  is,  how  highly-cultured 
nations  can  continue  to  believe  in  the  right  divine  of 
kings  to  govern  wrong.  For  half  a  millennium  they 
have  done  without  heaven-appointed,  purple-born  beings ; 
and  during  this  somewhat  extensive  space  of  time  the 
idea  of  there  being  no  earthly  use  either  in  despots  “  by 
the  griice  of  God,”  or  in  crowned  ciphers,  has  naturally 
taken  strong  root  in  Helvetic  soil. 

The  politics  of  Switzerland  are  little  studied  in  France 
and  England.  Hence  the  fact  of  that  free  country 
having  remodelled  its  constitution  in  the  sense  of  greater 
nat  ional  union  and  religious  liberty  has  neither  awakened 
the  iiitorest  it  merits  nor  been  discussed  by  some  leading 
organs  of  public  opinion  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
siiuutioti.  When  a  paper  of  the  highest  standing  in 
the  world,  and  which  otherwise  commands  a  wealth  of 
correct  information,  says  that  the  plebiscite  in  Switzerland 
has  been  taken  by  “  Oui  ”  or  “  and  that  one  of 

the  results  of  the  revision  of  the  Federal  Constitution, 
which  has  just  been  carried,  is  “to  raise  Switzerland  to 
the  rank  of  a  respectable  military  power,”  we  see  at 
once  hovv  little  Swiss  matters  are  generally  known.  The 
Swiss,  being  in  their  vast  majority  of  German  descent 
and  German  speech,  having  formerly  been  an  integral 
part  of  the  German  nation  and  empire,  do  not  vote  by 
“  Oju”  and  “  NoUy*'  except  in  the  few  French-speaking 
cantons.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  Swiss  people  vote  by 
“Jti”  and  “Nei/i.”  The  remaining  one-third  employ  either 
the  French,  the  Italian,  or  the  Ilomansch  idiom.  There  is 
equality  of  speech  in  Switzerland.  All  Federal  laws  are 
published  at  least  in  three  languages.  This  equality, 
of  course,  excludes  the  adoption  of  the  French  language 
by  the  German  majority  on  the  occasion  of  a  popular 
vote. 

Again,  far  from  being  raised  only  now  to  the  rank  of 
a  “  re.spectable  military  power,”  Switzerland  has  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  possessed,  and  still  pos¬ 
sesses,  comparatively  speaking  the  largest  military 
©stablislimeut  in  the  world.  In  a  population  of  not 
more  than  two  millions  and  a  half  there  is  a  Federal 
army  of  nearly  200,000  men.  It  comprises  the  Bundes- 
Auszu'j,  in  which  the  men  between  the  ages  of  twenty 
anil  thirty-four  are  contained;  the  Reserve,  or  those 
betw’een  thirty-five  and. forty  ;  and  the  Landicehr,  which 
contains  the  men  up  to  the  age  of  forty-four.  Besides 
this  army  of  200,000  men  there  is  the  Landsturm,  in 
which  the  older  men,  beyond  the  age  of  forty-four,  are 
enrolled,  and  which  is  oflQeially  reckoned  at  150,000 
men.  In  a  mountainous  country,  where  there  are  many 
narrow  defiles,  even  these  latter  may  occasionally  do 
good  service.  Such  has  been  the  military  organisation 
of  Switzerland  since  the  overthrow  of  the  Jesuit  Son- 
derbund  in  1847  led  to  the  adoption  of  a  reformed 
Federal  Compact.  So  far  as  the  military  question  has 
entered  into  the  recent  schemes  of  revision,  it  only 
refers  to  the  establishment  of  a  stricter  Federal  supre¬ 
macy,  as  against  cantonal  privilege,  in  matters  of  the 
army  ;  but  it  cannot  be  said  with  truth  that  Switzerland 
is  only  now  being  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  respectable 


as  such  are  represented,  and  a  National-Rath,  or  House 
of  Representatives,  for  the  nation  at  large,  irrespective 
of  cantonal  divisions.  Here,  however,  the  similarity  to 
the  American  constitution  ceases.  Switzerland  has  not 
like  the  United  States,  a  President  of  the  Republic  who 
is  chosen  by  a  vote  of  the  masses  through  the  interme¬ 
diate  decision  of  an  electoral  college.  In  Switzerland 
the  more  truly  republican  principle  prevails  that  the 
Executive  is  to  be  chosen  by,  and  to  remain  responsible 
to,  the  Legislature. 

Parliament  in  Switzerland — that  is  to  say,  the  cantonal 
and  the  national  deputies  combined  in  a  single  sitting-— 
elect  a  Federal  Executive  {Bundes-Rjath)  of  seven 
members,  for  the  term  of  three  years.  Out  of  those 
seven  members  Parliament  appoints  one  as  a  President, 
not  of  the  Republic  (for  a  “  Pre.sident  of  the  Republic  ” 
is  a  title  that  does  not  exist  in  Switzerland),  but  of  the 
Executive;  and  this  .appointment  is  only  for  one  year, 
after  the  lapse  of  which  the  same  person  cannot  serve, 
during  the  next  year,  in  this  office  of  President  or 
Chairman  pro  tern.  A  “  presidential  election  ”  in  the 
Swiss  Republic  is  therefore  never  attended  by  the 
unhealthy  excitement  which  prevails  on  such  occasions 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  way  in  which 
the  Swiss  have  framed  their  constitution  is,  moreover, 
an  effectual  bar  to  all  those  conflicts  between  a  Legis¬ 
lature  and  a  President,  both  the  issue  of  universal 
suffrage,  which  in  France  led,  in  1851,  to  the  overthrow 
of  the  Republic  by  a  coup  d^etat,  and  which  in  America, 
only  a  few  years  ago,  necessitated  the  impeachment  of 
the  chief  magistrate.  In  Switzerland  constitutional 
changes  are  wrought  in  an  orderly  and  quiet*  way. 
Consequently  the  charge  so  commonly  brought  forward 
against  republics — of  their  being  continually  in  a  state 
of  turmoil — does  not  apply  to  the  Swiss.  But  then  this 
very  orderliness  of  a  republican  nation  is  made  a  pretext 
by  the  happy  subjects  of  kings  and  (jueens  for  not 
taking  any  notice  of  a  people  wiio  are  tiresome  enough 
to  combine  freedom  with  })erfect  political  order. 

A  revision  of  the  Swiss  Federal  Constitution  was  only 
possible,  until  now,  if  a  majority  of  the  cantons,  as  well 
as  a  majority  of  the  nation  at  large,  declared  in  its 
favour.  The  attempt  made  to  this  effect  in  1872,  which 
aimed  at  the  establishment  of  stricter  national  union  in 
reference  to  civil  law,  popular  education,  religious 
liberty,  and  military  organisation,  failed  at  the  time; 
the  Conservatives,  the  Ultraraontanes,  and  the  French 
and  Italian  speaking  population,  outvoting,  though  by  a 
narrow  majority,  the  more  enlightened  German  cantons. 
On  the  present  occasion,  a  restricted  but  still  highly 
important  scheme  of  constitutional  revision  has  beeu 
adopted  by  nearly  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the  people 
at  large,  as  well  as  of  the  cantons  as  such.  The  German- 


A  WORD  FOR  THE  FARMERS. 

Whether  or  not  farmers  occasionally  take  tneir 
wives  to  Paris  is  about  as  relevant  to  the  amount  o 
wages  they  can  afford  to  pay  a  given  number  of  wor 
men  as  the  question  whether  miners  have  been  known 
to  indulge  in  champagne  is  to  the  rate  of  puy  . 
which  they  should  content  themselves.  As  a  matter  o 
fact,  there  is  no  section  of  the  middle-class  the  member 
of  which  at  once  have  so  many  opportunities  of  leaving 
their  business  without  serious  disadvantage,  and  who 
travel  so  little,  as  the  farmers.  City-clerks  and  shop- 
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keepers  take  their  annual  trip  to  the  Channel  Islands, 
Paris,  Antwerp,  and  Brussels,  or  the  more  expensive  Eng¬ 
lish  watering-places,  and  it  is  no  instance  of  culpable 
luxury  ”  if  farmers  holding  from  250  to  1,000  acres  of 
land  follow  their  example.  It  is  not  fair  to  fix  upon  those 
engaged  in  one  particular  branch  of  business  in  order  to 
preach  to  them  upon  the  duty  of  denying  themselves  the 
common  luxuries  and  pleasures  of  their  class  with  the 
benevolent  object  of  giving  a  large  share  of  their  profits 
to  their  men.  It  must  be  left  to  the  farmers  themselves 
to  decide  whether,  under  existing  circumstances,  they 
can  afford  to  pay  higher  wages  without  diminishing 
the  number  of  men  they  employ.  If,  through  undue 
economy  of  labour,  their  crops  are  diminished,  they 
will  be  the  chief  snffTerers,  and  self-interest  will 
be  the  best  check  upon  persistence  in  such  a  mistake. 
All  that  the  labourers  are  bound  to  consider  is  where 
they  can  obtain  the  best  price  for  their  labour,  and,  in 
determ’ning  that,  they  will  certainly  have  no  considera¬ 
tion  for  the  farmers’  profits  or  losses.  All  that  the 
public  can  do — and  that  is  a  great  deal — is  to  see  that 
artificial  and  unnecessary  hindrances  to  agricultural 
development  are  removed,  that  every  encouragement  is 
given  to  the  reclamation  of  waste  land,  and  that  the 
attempt  of  the  labourers  to  raise  themselves  by  lawful 
combination  is  not  crushed  by  a  culpable  conspiracy  of 
farmers  and  landowners.  Mr  Read  tells  us  that  farmers, 
on  the  average,  do  not  get  more  than  8  per  cent,  for 
their  capital ;  and,  if  we  take  the  last  ten  years  as  a  fair 
test,  there  is  no  reason  to  question  his  estimate.  At 
least  five  of  those  years  have  been  years  of  scarcity,  and 
in  three  only  has  the  crop  been  estimated  to  be  above 
the  average.  Rents,  rates  and  taxes,  cost  of  labour, 
tradesmen’s  bills  (exclusive  of  house-keeping),  and  the 
price  of  manures  have  all  increased.  Numbers  of  farmers 
declare  that  they  have  lost  heavily,  and  the  majority  of 
those  we  converse  with  on  the  subject  assure  us  on  their 
honour  that  they  have  not  saved  a  penny.  The  breeders 
of  stock  have  been  almost  the  only  agriculturists  who 
have  been  really  prosperous  during  the  last  ten  years. 
It  is  a  common  iinstake  to  suppose  that  graziers  have 
benefited  greatly  by  the  high  price  of  meat.  They  have 
to  pay  more  than  proportionately  high  prices  for  lean  stock 
when  meat  is  dear — that  is,  they  pay  more  per  pound 
for  lean  stock  than  they  obtain  for  the  same  animals 
when  fattened,  and  it  is  rather  a  disadvantage  than  an 
advantage  to  them  when  prices  are  very  high.  The 
more  capital  they  have  to  invest  in  a  given  number  of 
bullocks  or  sheep,  the  greater  is  their  risk  of  loss  from 
disease,  or  from  a  drop  in  the  market,  such  as  that  of 
this  spring  for  instance,  by  which  graziers  as  a  rule  arc 
heavy  losers.  Taking  all  these  considerations  into 
account,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  farmers 
have  been  grinding  large  fortunes  out  of  the  life-blood 
of  their  depressed  labourers.  No  one  will  say  that  8  per 
cent,  is  too  much  for  a  man  who  gives  his  whole  time 
and  energy  to  a  business  to  obtain  it.  A  man  who  pos¬ 
sesses  3,000/.  will  scarcely  risk  it  in  business  with  the 
prospect  of  a  smaller  income  than  240?.  a  year,  although 
that  business  may  be  the  most  healthful  and  the  least 
irksome  of  all  modes  of  gaining  a  livelihood. 

But  if  the  farmers  have  not  been  getting  too  much, 
the  labourers  have  not  been  receiving  enough,  except  in 
a  few  counties  ;  and  wages  must  become  higher.  How 
are  the  farmers  to  pay  the  increase  ?  The  editor  of  the 
Agricultural  Gazette  says,  by  economising  manual  labour, 
and  using  more  machinery ;  and  Mr  Read  declares  that, 
whilst  paying  higher  wages,  he  has  reduced  his  labour 
bill,  with  the  loss,  however,  of  cleanness  and  neatness  in 
his  crops  arrd  homestead.  Can  any  other  way  of 
meeting  the  difficulty  be  suggested  ?  Is  it  not  possible 
to  increase  the  w’ages  of  the  farm-labourers  w'ithout 
diminishing  the  demand  for  their  services  ?  With 
existing  land  laws,  insecurity  of  tenants’  capital,  Game 
Laws,  and  high  rents,  we  fear  not ;  but  let  us  consider  a 
few  suggestions  that  have  been  made. 

Mr  Arch  has  said  to  the  farmers,  “  we  shall  squeeze 
you,  and  you  must  squeeze  your  landlords.”  In  other 
words,  rents  must  come  down.  To  this  Mr  John 
Algernon  Clarke  replies  in  a  letter  to  the  Times  that 


rents  may  come  down  after  large  nnmberaof  the  preapnt* 
generation  of  tenants  have  been  ruined.  Mr  Corley^ 
too,  in  the  current  number  of  the  FortniglUli/ 
says  that  in  the  present  crisis  some  of  the  farmers  “mijKt 
be  ground  between  the  upper  and  nether  millstones  oi 
landlord  and  peasant.”  If  other  classes  look  calm^  otcs 
whilst  this  necessary  but  painful  process  is  going  on,  Ihe* 
farmers  themselves  can  scarcely  ^  expected  to  reganl  it 
with  equal  complacency.  But  is  this  vicarious  sacritif.-fi' 
really  necessary  to  the  salvation  of  the  labourers  ?  Wt* 
reply,  certainly  not;  but  at  the  same  time,  wlib  n 
country  seeking  “  a  season  of  repose,”  and  a  Parliament 
faithfully  representing  its  slumbering  constitueniB,  iXxc- 
catastrophe  is  only  too  probable.  How  can  it  b«r- 
avoided  ?  We  will  reply  in  considering  a  second  5i>g“ 
gestion  that  has  been  made.  “  The  farmers  must  grow' 
larger  crops :  the  country  does  not  produce  mom  than 
half  the  corn  and  stock  that  it  might  produce*”  Hem  i» 
the  true  evil,  and  the  most  effectual  remedies  have  beexj. 
often  pointed  out  in  these  columns.  They  are,  brit'fl}V 
free  trade  in  land,  security  for  tenants’  capital, 
security  from  the  ravages  of  game.  As  long  as  the  law 
of  entail  locks  up  land  in  the  hands  of  laudlorda  so 
that  they  have  no  interest  in  its  improvement,  and  tbe 
Land  Tenancy  and  Game  Laws  virtually  prohibit 
capitalist-tenants  from  investing  in  it  extensively,  it  is 
in  vain  to  expect  an  increased  produce  from  our  soil 
Our  whole  land  system  encourages  the  dilfusion  •>{“ 
capital ;  whereas  what  we  want  to  encourage  is  its 
concentration.  With  his  capital  liable  to  confieesitiim 
at  six  months’  notice  by  his  landlord,  and  his  crops  to 
destruction  without  any  notice  by  game,  the  tenant  dws 
not  farm  well ;  and  if  he  has  a  lease  he  only  dares  to 
farm  well  for  a  portion  of  the  term.  •  Consequently  bc^ 
takes  about  twice  as  much  land  as  he  can  farm  to  ilir 
best  advantage,  hoping  to  make  a  small  profit  per 
upon  a  large  area  by  the  ordinary  system  of  hand*io> 
mouth  farming,  which  he  has  no  security  for  iroproTiog 
upon.  As  he  will  have  to  be  satisfied  with  little  bcttei- 
than  half-crops,  he  must  of  course  keep  bis  expenses 
down  in  order  to  ”  make  both  ends  meet.”  This  system 
diminishes  the  demand  for  and  consequently  the  price* 
of  labour,  and  increases  the  cost  of  food.  It  is  in  its 
various  ramifications  one  of  the  greatest  curses  thnt  Hic- 
country  has  to  endure ;  yet  the  people  aro  almost 
indifferent  to  its  enormity.  The  wealth  of  the  coouiry* 
is  eaten  up  by  landlords  and  their  game ;  yet  the 
sovereign  people  have  been  pleased  to  elect  a 
ment  of  landlords  and  game-preservers. 

With  the  abolition  of  all  restrictions  upon  complete 
freedom  of  trade  in  land,  peasant-proprietorship  might 
be  tried  in  this  country  upon  a  scale  sufficient  in  jiflbrd 
to  thrifty  labourers  a  goal  for  their  ambition.  With 
security  for  tenants’  capital  and  the  abolition  of  the 
Game  Laws  the  largest  remunerative  applicaiioo  of' 
capital  to  the  land  would  be  encouraged,  and  agviruL 
tural  co-operation  would,  for  the  first  time,  have  a  fair 
chance  of  development.  If  a  little  of  the  abuse  that  is 
lavished  upon  farmers  could  be  diverted  to  the  sjBtewsb 
under  which  they  and  their  labourers  alike  suffer,  ilKsre 
would  be  some  hope  of  a  better  state  of  things..  Not 
that  the  mere  abuse  of  the  system  would  do  good ;  but 
whenever  public  opinion  in  England  unmistakably 
itself  against  an  evil  which  it  is  within  the  power  nmk 
province  of  the  Legislature  to  remove,  the  fate  of  ihst 
evil  is  only  a  question  of  time.  Wo  have  not  a  word  of 
excuse  for  the  present  policy  of  the  farmers  who  art. 
combining  to  crush  the  legitimate  union  of  their  latMi  “ 
but  the  present  is  a  seasonable  time  for  once  u^orf- 
calling  attention  to  the  reforms  that  are  requisite  ita 
order  to  render  it  pos.sible  that,  at  the  same  time, 
farming  can  be  prosperous,  farm  labour  adequately 
remunerated,  and  farm  produce  plentiful. 

W*  E.  B- 


THE  UNCHRISTIAN  SABBATH.— I* 

We  shall  not  pretend  to  forecast  the  fate  of  Mr  P.  A- 
Taylor’s  forthcoming  motion  in  favour  of  removing  tlx;* 
hebdomadal  ban  on  the  intellectual  life  of  the  xiuuMat. 
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bat  there  is  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  things  why  each 
a  proposal  should  be  received  more  unfavourably  by  a 
Disraelian  than  by  a  Gladstonian  majority.  In  fact, 
were  political  premisses  always  and  immediately  followed 
by  their  logical  issues,  we  should  bo  inclined  rather  to 
augur  the  contrary ;  for  though  the  present  Premier  is 
confessedly  on  “  the  side  of  the  angels,”  it  appears  more 
than  doubt ful  whether  earthly  polemics  have  for  him 
the  vital  interest  which  they  have  for  his  great  rival. 
And,  besides,  there  is  much  in  genuine  old  Tory  tradi¬ 
tions  which,  if  the  triumphant  party  had  the  courage  of 
their  ancestral  opinions,  would  for  once  incline  them  to 
support  the  motion  of  a  Radical  member.  If,  for 
instance,  those  members  of  the  existing  squirearchy, 
whose  pedigree  ascends  beyond  their  grandfathers,  w^ere 
to  investigate  the  doings  of  their  venerable  progenitors 
in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  they  would  probably  find  them 
broaching  ale  barrels  on  the  village-green  after  church- 
service,  and  inciting  the  lusty  youth  of  the  country¬ 
side  to  various  rude  sports  in  defiance  of  the  puritanical 
incumbent.  In  that  quarrel  the  Tories  w'ere  worsted 
because  they  opposed  superstition  by  sheer  animalism  ; 
and  likewise  because  at  that  time  the  superstition  in 
question  was  but  one  amongst  many  imperfect  mani¬ 
festations  of  the  nobler  spiritual  life  which  fought 
agiinst  slavish  license  with  a  martyr’s  joy  in  the  stern- 
I  esi  of  divine  rule.  But  since  then  the  issue  is  entirely 
ciianged.  Sabbatarianism  is  no  longer  a  note  of  spiritual 
independence,  but  of  slavery  to  traditions  entirely  incon¬ 
gruous  with  the  better  knowledge  attained  by  the  more 
critical  spirit  of  our  own  age.  And  if,  as  we  are  assured 
cn  many  hands.  Conservatism  does  not  mean  retrogres¬ 
sion,  but  safe  and  moderate  progress,  our  Tory  rulers 
have  but  to  do  for  public  libraries,  museums,  and  picture- 
galleries  what  their  ancestors  did  for  the  bull-ring  or 
the  cockpit,  and  they  will  afford  at  least  one  conspicuous 
and  irrefragable  illustration  of  the  truth  of  their  pro¬ 
fessions. 

In  fact  it  is  high  time  that  something  were  done. 
The  mischief  wrought  by  stolid  refusal  of  reasonable 
demands  is  not  always  to  be  measured  by  the  amount  of 
agitation  produced.  For  wo  have  not  yet  passed  beyond 
the  stage  of  progress  in  which  popular  passion  is  mainly, 
if  not  cxc'usivel/,  aroused  by  material  interests  or  super¬ 
stitious  fears.  Yet  evils  which  stir  no  passion,  and 
consequently  produce  little  agitation,  may  still  work 
silently  in  the  minds  of  multitudes,  creating  poisonous 
irritation,  contempt  of  government,  disbelief  in  all  phi¬ 
lanthropy,  and  scorn  for  the  very  name  of  religion. 
And  this  is  always  the  case  when,  in  the  dispute  about 
some  slight  concession,  all  argument  is  on  one  side  and 
only  unreasoning  habit  or  moral  cowardice  on  the  other. 
Now  it  appears  to  us  that  this  is  precisely  the  state  of 
the  question  at  issue  with  regard  to  the  public  institu¬ 
tions  which  are  the  subject  of  Mr  Taylor’s  motion. 
Whatever  be  the  point  of  view  a.ssumed — religious  or 
irreligious,  Christian  or  anti-Christian,  Romanist  or 
Protestant,  orthodox  or  rationalist,  State-Church  or 


The  argument  lies  in  a  nutshell.  From  the  ordinary 
standpoint  of  religious  belief  duties  may  be  divided  into 
two  kinds,  natural  and  positive  ;  the  former  consisting 
of  such  as  are  necessarily  involved  in  the  constitution  of 
the  world,  and  the  latter  of  such  as  are  specially  imposed 
either  by  divine  revelation  or  any  other  sufficient 
authority.  To  the  former  class  belong  honesty,  truth¬ 
fulness,  charity,  and  such  like ;  to  the  latter  such  habits 
or  practices  as  abstinence  from  special  kinds  of  food, 
observance  of  ecclesiastical  feasts,  payment  of  duty  on 
cigjirs,  and  the  like.  The  former  are  eternal,  so  far  as 
eternity  can  be  predicated  of  anything  earthly.  The 
latter  are,  at  all  events,  liable  to  alteration  by  changes  of 
divine  economy  or  by  fresh  legislation.  In  all  this  we 
are  stating,  not  our  own  views,  but  premisses  universally 
acknowledged  by  ordinary  religionists.  Now,  to  which 
class  does  the  duty  of  Sabbath-keeping,  in  the  sense  of 
the  fourth  commandment,  belong  ?  In  answering  this 
question  no  one  ouglit  to  be  allow’ed  to  go  off*  into  vague 
generalities  about  the  expediency  of  a  day  of  rpst,  which 
no  one  can  dispute,  or  as  to  the  fitness  of  taking  one  day 
in  seven,  which  no  one  cares  to  dispute.  The  fourth 
commandment  does  not  deal  in  such  generalities  at  all. 
What  it  says  is  that  one  particular  day,  the  last  day  in  the 
w'eek,  belongs  specially  to  God,  in  a  sense  in  which  other 
days  do  not.  That  not  merely  a  seventh  portion  of  time, 
but  one  special  day,  is  meant  appears  perfectly  clear 
from  the  reason  for  the  command.  The  Sabbath  was 
first  kept  by  the  Creator  of  the  world — “  wherefore  the 
Lord  blessed  the  Sabbath-day  and  hallowed  it” — and 
that  particular  day,  which  has  constantly  recurred  at  its 
weekly  period  since,  is  to  be  kept  by  the  Jews  as  a 
sacred  day.  And  then  look  at  the  strenuousness  of  the 
prohibition.  In  it  not  a  stroke  of  work' is  to  be  done 
by  any  one  in  the  house,  nor  by  the  cattle  in  the  stable. 
How  the  observance  of  such  a  commandment  is  recon¬ 
cilable  with  Sabbath  dinners  and  Sabbath  drives  to  and 
from  church,  it  is  not  for  us  to  say.  All  we  care  for  is 
the  clear  impossibility  of  resolving  such  a  command  into 
a  part  of  the  natural  law.  It  is  a  positive  institution, 
commonly  believed  to  have  been  imposed  on  the  Jews  by 
divine  authority,  and,  at  all  events,  liable  to  alteration 
with  any  change  in  the  divine  economy. 

Well,  how  did  primitive  Christianity  deal  with  the 
positive  institutions  of  the  Jews  ?  That  there  w'as  no 
sudden  revelation  of  their  complete  abolition  is  generally 
admitted  ;  but  what  took  place  appears  to  have  been 
this.  Christ,  even  while  observing  the  ceremonial  law, 
insisted  so  much  upon  the  superior  worth  and  perma¬ 
nence  of  the  natural  law,  that  his  follow’ers,  under  his 
surviving  inspiration,  gradually  abandoned  the  former 
■  -  -  -  jg  clearer 


altogether ;  and  it  happens  that  this  process  is  clearer 
in  regard  to  the  Sabbath  than  in  regard  to  any  other 
Jewish  institution,  unless  perhaps  the  rite  of  circum¬ 
cision.  That  Christ  observed  the  Jewish  Sabbath  is 
undeniable ;  but  that  he  did  it  with  a  sort  of  divine  im¬ 
patience  of  its  superstitious  associations  is  equally  clear, 
from  the  fact  that  all  his  utterances  concerning  it,  so 
far  as  they  are  recorded,  are  manifestly  intended  not  to 
enforce  but  to  liberalise  its  observance.  And  is  it  to  be 
supposed  that  he,  w’ho,  when  forbidden  by  the  orthodox 
of  his  day  to  do  an  act  of  physical  healing  on  the  Sab¬ 
bath,  ”  looked  round  about  upon  them  in  anger,  being 
grieved  for  the  hardness  of  their  hearts,”  would  have 
viewed  with  complacency  a  deputation  of  bis  professed 
followers  beseeching  the  Government  to  shut  up  the 
treasures  of  knowledge  and  beauty  on  the  very  day 
when  the  masses  can  best  enjoy  them  ?  But  conjecture 
is  needless  :  we  have  more  positive  evidence  to  adduce. 
V/hen  Christianity  was  first  embraced  by  Gentiles 
without  preliminary  Jewish  rites,  the  High  Church  party 
in  Jerusalem  were  greatly  offended.  They  said  that 
the  proceedings  at  Antioch  were  altogether  irregular  ; 
and  that,  as  to  these  heathen  converts,  “  it  was  needfu 
to  circumcise  thesn,  and  to  command  them  to  keep  the  law 
of  Moses.^'  The  letter ‘written  upon  that  occasion  by 
authority  of  the  apostolic  synod,  in  addition  to  impress¬ 
ing  the  duty  of  purity,  perhaps  specially  needful  fo** 
Antioch,  suggests  a  compromise  by  which  the  prejudic^ 
of  the  Jews  might  be  met  half-way.  It  was  not  thoug 


i  . 
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necessary  to  enforce  the  whole  of  the  ancient  positive 
]aw;  but  there  were  some  things  which  no  Jew  before 
Sfc  Paul  could  be  brought  to  tolerate,  such  as  eating  of 
idol  sncrifices.  On  some  points,  therefore,  it  was  felt 
desirable  to  insist  on  legal  observance  ;  hut  the  Sabbath 
was  not  one  of  them.  And  if  there  had  been  at  tliat 
time  the  slightest  notion  of  enforcing  the  fonrth  corn- 


military  book  of  some  merit ;  and  he  conducted  the  trial  of 
Marshal  Bazaiiie  quite  as  well  as  if  he  had  been  a  professional 
soldier.  He  presided  at  the  great  trial  almost  us  well  as  Mr 
Ayrton  presided  over  the  Past  Indian  Finance  Committee, 
and  he  is  perhaps  nearly  as  able  a  man  as  Mr  Ayrton. 
We  need  not  add  that  he  is  much  more  polite  ;  for  politeness 
is  the  grease  which  lubriciites  the  wheels  of  royalty,  and,  if 
princes  have  it  not,  they  die.  Mr  Ayrton  is  a  very  much 


mandment  with  a  mere  change  of  the  day,  it  is  certain  abler  man  tlian  Louis  Napoleon,  and  indeed  that  is  not  saying 


that  instruction  would  have  been  given  on  so  important 
a  point. 

When,  however,  we  reach  the  period  of  St  Paul’s 
predominant  influence  it  becomes  certain  that,  so  far  as 
he  could  effect  it,  the  fourth  commandment  had  gone  the 
way  of  circumcision  and  sacrifice.  ‘‘  One  man  esteemeih 
oae  day  above  another :  another  esteemeth  tvery  day  alike. 
Let  every  man  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  oivn  mind.  lie 
that  regardeth  the  day  regardeth  it  unto  the  Lord ;  and 
he  that  regardeth  not  the  day.,  to  the  Lord  he  doth  not 
regard  it.”  “  Let  no  man  therefore  judge  you  in  meat 
or  in  drinkf  or  in  respect  of  an  holy  day,  or  of  the  new 
moon,  or  of  the  sabbath.”  If  such  language  as  tins  can, 
by  any  process  of  Rabbinical  ingenuity,  be  tortured 
into  consistency  with  Sabbatarian  notions,  the  only 
coarse  left  for  plain  people  will  be  to  suppose  that,  by 
some  mysterious  dispensation  of  Providence,  the  Bible 
frequently  means  the  precise  opposite  of  what  it  says. 
Nor  is  St.  Paul  alone  in  such  views.  The  whole  course 
of  primitive  Church  history  shows  that  while  the  Jewish 
Sabbath  was  abandoned  by  all  but  a  diminishing  sect, 
the  first  day,  or  Sunday,  never  was,  and  could  not  in 
the  then  condition  of  society  possibly  have  been,  sub¬ 
stituted  for  it  as  a  day  of  sacred  inaction ;  and  therefore, 
with  all  respect  for  conscientious  conviction,  however 
unaccountable  it  may  seem  to  us,  we  deliberately  main¬ 
tain  that,  for  people  who  accept  the  premisses  of  evan¬ 
gelical  orthodoxy  to  resist  on  religious  grounds  the 
opening  of  museums  and  libraries  on  Sund.ay,  is  one  of 
the  most  astounding  illustrations  we  know  of  that  fatal 
discontinuity  between  acknowledged  fact  and  governing 
habits  of  thought,  which  mars  the  whole  working  of 
popular  religion  in  our  day.  “To  lie  against  God,” 
exclaimed  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  Diognetus  in 
describing  the  superiority  of  Christianity  to  Judaism, 

“  with  the  assertion  that  he  forbids  any  good  action  on 
the  Sabbath  Day,  what  impiety  is  this !  ”  But  too 
many  modern  Christians,  having  lost  the  spiritual  fervour 
of  such  inspired  souls  as  he,  seek  to  wrap  their  shivering 
poverty  of  life  in  the  cerements  which  apostles  and 
prophets  once  tore  away  from  a  risen  and  regenerated 
faitL 

J.  Allanson  Picton. 


A  STADTHOLDER  FOR  FRANCE, 

In  the  Revue  des  deux  Mondes  there  has  appeared  an 
article  on  Mr  Morley’s  ‘Life  of  Barneveld’  which  casts  a 
gleam  of  light  on  the  secret  counsels  of  the  Orleaiiists. 
Ostensibly  it  is  intended  to  show  that  Prince  Maurice  of 
Nassau  was  the  real  saviour  of  the  Dutch  Commonwealth 
from  the  anarchy  to  which  it  was  drifting  under  the  rule  of 
Barueveld,  and  that  the  beheading  of  the  great  advocate  was 
no  misfortune  to  the  infant  IState.  But  the  writer  of  the 
article  is  M.  Langel,  and  M.  Dingel  is  the  secretary  of  the 
flue  d’Aumale,  and  the  Due  d’Aumale,  it  is  believed,  would 
gladly  play  the  part  of  a  Stadtholder  in  France.  His  secre- 
who  is  an  able  man,  and  who  stands  at  the  centre  of  the 
Orleanist  intrigues,  would  not  have  dared  to  publish  such  an 
wsay  unless  he  had  knowMi  that  it  would  please  his  master. 
It  is  worth  while,  then,  to  examine  the  place  which  the  Due 
d’Aumale  fills  in  France. 

He  is  a  man  of  unquestionable  and  varied  ability.  He 
writes  well.  His  History  of  the  House  of  Conde  might,  no 
doubt,  be  deemed  a  poor  piece  of  work  if  he  were  a  profes¬ 
sional  man  of  letters ;  but  it  is  pretty  good  for  a  Prince. 
And  so  was  the  address  which  he  delivered  when  he  was 
formally  admitted  into  the  French  Academy.  It  may  be 
that  the  faithful  literary  poodle  of  the  Orleanist  family,  M. 
buyellier  Fleury,  who  was  his  own  tutor,  helped  him  to 
^lish  the  sentences  ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  polishing,  the  essay 
did  not  rise  much  al^ve  respectability  ;  but  it  was  seraphic 
.compared  with  the  public  performances  of  some  other  princes,  i 


much  ;  for  Louis  Napoleon  was  the  rankest  charlatan  that 
ever  sat  on  a  throne.  But  Mr  Ayrton  wt)uld  not  have 
reigned  over  France  for  twenty  months,  far  less  for  twenty 
years,  because  he  would  have  spent  every  waking  hour  of  the 
twenty  four  in  pungently  telling  the  French  people  that  they 
were  all  fools,  and  they  would  have  answ'ered  him  with  the 
epigram  of  barricades.  The  Due  d’Aumale  never  thus 
unveils  his  opinions.  He  is  studiously  courteous  in  speech 
and  manner.  Some  of  that  grand  charm  of  demeanour 
which  was  the  chief  possession  of  the  old  noblesse, — some  of 
that  indefinably  subtle  arrogance  which  is  fascinating  when 
set  off*  with  such  Olympian  calm  as  to  suggest  a  visitor  from 
Jupiter  or  the  moon, — some  of  that  nameless  grace  of  con¬ 
descension  w'hich  makes  a  bow  more  valued  by  human  flesh 
and  blood  than  the  present  of  a  well-filled  cheque, — gives  the 
considerable  ability  of  the  Due  d’Aumale  a  power  which  lies 
far  beyond  the  range  of  intellectual  barbarians.  And  the  Due 
d’Aumale  is  supposed  to  be  as  ambitious  as  he  is  able.  We 
do  not  mean  that  he  is  believed  to  aim  at  the  throne.  Perhaps 
he  sees  that  his  father  made  a  mistake  in  coming  between  the 
Comte  de  Chambord  and  the  crown.  Perhaps  he  regrets  the 
disdainful  silence  which  was  the  answer  to  the  frantic 
entreaty  of  Charles  X.  that  his  father  should  become  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  guardian  of 
the  young  boy  who  is  now  the  recluse  of  Frohsdorf,  and  the 
hope  of  moonstruck  fanaticism.  Perhaps  he  fancies  that,  if 
his  father’s  conscience  had  not  been  placed  at  the  mercy  of 
M.  Casimir-Perier’s  power  to  touch  the  financial  instincts  of 
the  shopkeepers,  of  the  late  Due  de  Broglie’s  belief  in  the 
divine  inspiration  of  the  British  Constitution,  and  of  M. 
Guizot’s  Satanic  belief  in  himself,  there  would  have  been 
no  revolution  of  1848,  no  coup  d'itat,  no  twenty  years  of 
Imperial  rascality,  and  no  Sedan  ;  but  peace  and  order,  and 
the  blessings  of  Constitutional  monarchy,  and  the  bounty  of  an 
immense  civil  list,  and  the  certainty  that  bis  nephew  would 
mount  the  throne,  and  the  further  certainty  that  he  himself 
would  be  the  ruler  of  France,  in  fact  if  not  in  name.  At  all 
events,  the  Due  d’Aumale  roust  see  that  the  one  hope  of  royalty 
in  France  now  lies  in  the  union  of  the  two  Bourbon  bouses,  and 
that  another  split  would  ruin  both  for  ever.  He  must  also 
have  seen  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  Corate  de  Paris  to 
formally  recognise  the  Comte  de  Chambord  as  the  head  of 
the  royal  family,  although  it  is  no  secret  that  the  Orleanist 
princes  submitted  to  that  humiliation,  and  to  that  implied 
censure  of  Louis  Philippe,  with  much  bitterness  of  soul,  and 
some  bitterness  of  speech.  The  Due  d'Aumale  himself,  it  is 
true,  did  not  go  to  Frohsdorf  to  confess  that  his  father  had 
acted  very  much  like  a  villain  and  very  much  like  a  fool.  He 
found  a  convenient  excuse  in  the  fact  that  he  was  preparing 
for  the  trial  of  Bazaine.  But  the  Comte  de  Paris  would  not 
have  done  homage  to  bis  cousin  against  the  advice  of  his 
ablest  uncle,  and  the  Due  d’Aumale  had  learned  that  to 
repeat  the  experiment  of  an  Orleanist  monarchy  was  as  hope¬ 
less  as  to  blot  out  the  work  of  Voltaire.  VN  hen  he  came  to 
France,  after  the  war,  he  may  have  fancied  that  M.  Thiers 
I  would  be  complacent ;  that  the  Assembly  would  be  so  dis- 
I  gusted  by  the  pretensions  of  Divine  Bight  as  to  fling  itself 
into  the  arms  of  Constitutionalism  ;  and  tliat  the  country 
would  so  dread  a  return  of  socialistic  Republicanism,  or  of 
the  booted  and  spurred  blackguardism  of  the  Bunapartes,  as 
to  welcome  the  money-making  millennium  promised  by  the 
House  of  Orleans.  But  never  was  a  dream  more  rudely 
brushed  away.  Before  the  fall  of  the  Empire  M.  Thiers  had 
seen  that  a  repetition  of  Louis  Philippism  was  an  impossi¬ 
bility,  and  that  for  France  the  only  practicable  form  of 
Government  was  a  Conservative  Republic.  Every  day  of 
bis  own  rule  deepened  that  conviction,  and  he  replied  with 
characteristic  contempt  to  the  hinted  reuiinders  that  he  had 
once  been  the  chief  literary  defender  of  Louis  Philippe, 
that  he  had  been  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  citizen 
king,  and  that  he  owed  a  debt  of  loyalty  to  the  family 
of  his  dead  master.  Nor  had  the  Orleanist  princes 
better  luck  when  they  canvassed  the  Assembly.  The 
followers  of  M.  Thiei^s  coldly  said  that  France  was  sick  of 
royalty.  The  Orleanists  of  the  old  school  were  few,  and 
those  of  the  new  school  looked  for  victory  only  through 
a  fusion  of  the  two  Royal  houses.  Most  of  the  Royalists 
were  Legitimists  of  the  uew  type  or  the  old — Legitimists 
who  said  little  about  divine  right  or  the  white  flag,  but  who 
held  that  it  was  a  fatal  mistake  to  break  the  succession  to 


Again,  the  Due  d’Aumale  is  a  considerable  soldier.  He  the  throne  ;  and  Legitimists  who  gave  to  royalty  a  religious 
«nowed  capacity  in  Algeria  many  years  ago ;  he  has  written  a  J  sanctity,  who  mentally  placed  the  king  in  the  calendar  of 
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«aintfl,  <w^ho  looked  down  with  pfitrician  disdain  on 
•ittMoeratie  ifpeedom  of  speech  and  democratic  equality 
^xsCoKte  the  law,  who  never  mentioned  the  Revolution  except 
im  wofxla  of  Jeathin^,  and  never  spoke  of  a  restoration 
wn'tlMHit  a  hope  that  it  would  efface  the  insults  which  the 
itewrdution  had  cast  on  the  sacred  name  of  the  Church 
.'ia4  the  still  more  sacred  claims  of  birth.  The  older  Legiti- 
sDMtM  <ii<l  not  hide  their  disdain  and  their  indignation  fora 
family  which  built  its  claims  to  rule  on  the  treachery  and 
tke  UMiqtation  of  its  chief.  ‘^Your  fathei^’s  memory,”  they 
«iid  to  the  Due  d’Aunmle,  “  is  more  hateful  to  us  than  the 
aame  of  Napoleon  III., or  even  than  the  name  of  Gambetta. 
He  wr;is  a  prince  of  the  blood,  and  as  such  he  was  bound  to 
lay  down  his  life  at  the  bkl<ling  of  the  king.  The  king 
tiv  «tied  him  with  peculiar  kindness  by  ministering  to  his  insa- 
liailile  craving  for  money,  and  to  his  equally  insatiable  craving 
for  the  honours  of  rank.  The  king  deigned  to  forget  that  his 
broldier  liad  been  killed  by  a  band  of  assassins,  of  whom  your 
falhor’s  father  was  one,  and  that  the  same  apostate  from  the 
creed  of  loyalty  insulted  the  sovereign  whom  he  was  helping 
ti>  nwirder  by  going  to  see  him  guillotined.  And  your  father 
UTAH  Ijoisteronsly  loyal  in  the  day.s  when  loyalty  brought  him 
pleuty  oi  money,  palaces  to  live  in,  and  a  foremost  i)lace  at 
OoMril  Jhit  he  showed  that  he  was  Egalitc^’s  ow'n  son  when 
llie  mob  of  Paris  had  hunted  his  sovereign  to  abdication, 
•uni  vrhea  that  sovereign  besought  him  to  guard  the  person 
.ruid  the  riglits  of  the  youthful  Due  de  Bordeaux.  He  trifled 
wifii  the  reque.st  until  he  was  sure  that  the  Chamber  of 
JD4‘putiefi  and  the  scum  of  Paris  w'ould  make  him  king ; 
auiii  tl»en  he  heartlessly  bade  the  rightful  heir  to  the 
throne  begone.  And  you  sons  of  your  father  have 
<iNHi(Mied  his  crime  by  every  act  of  your  life.  You 
have  Ix.Misted  that  you  drew  your  title  to  reign  from  that 
Revolution  which  is  held  accursed  by  every  gentleman  who 
|)rixe«  the  royal,  Bourbon,  religions  France  of  history  ;  by 
refowing  to  surrender  that  tri-colour  flag  which  is  the  very 
cynbol  of  usurpation  ;  and  by  keeping  up  that  schism  among 
dir  renmarchicai  party  whicli  has  prevented  it  from  winning 
flMck  the  rights  of  the  king.  We  would  rather  then  that 
FraiKW  were  riilecl  by  a  mere  plebeian  like  Thiers,  or  even  a 
Awn*  <leraagogue  like  Canil)etta,  than  by  princes  w’ho,  like 
yoo,  liAve  stained  your  order  by  lifelong  treachery  to  your 
Icing.  And  the  only  expiation  you  can  make  is  that  of  frank 
•uhniisfliion.  Once  more  <lo  homage  to  the  king,  and  your 
•,?«ilt  may  be  forgiven  ;  cease  to  be  pretenders  to  the  throne, 
.AJkA  shall  receive  the  respect  due  to  Princes  of  the  Blood.” 

The  Due  d’Aumale  is  too  little  of  a  fanatic  to  believe  that 
there  is  anything  religiously  sacred  in  the  person  of  a  king ; 

that  a  king  who  breaks  the  law's,  as  Charles  X.  did  when 
ht  wMiaed  the  Ordinances,  does  not  merit  as  stern  punishmeut 
:%a  the  meanest  criminal  of  his  subjects  ;  or  that  Louis 
Philippe  did  wrong  in  accepting  the  throne  which  had  been 
.-naJe  vacant  by  the  vengeance  of  outraged  law.  But  the  Due 
i’Aaittale  w'as  also  too  shrewd  not  to  see  that  an  Orleanist 
monarchy  could  not  be  built  up  without  the  aid  of  the  Legi- 
dmCsU.  Forty  years  ago  the  case  was  differeut,  because  tlie 
mhdJIe-class  was  then  the  chief  political  power,  and  it  liked 
'ftlie  apfiarent  moderation  of  a  monarchy  w'hich  took  up  neither 
u'itli  old  France  nor  with  new,  but  trietl  to  patch  up  the  ancient 
form  of  rule  with  splinters  of  Revolution.  The  extension  of 
the  sulf rage  and  the  growth  of  Liberal  ideas  have,  however, 
-tast  flown  the  middle-class  from  the  perilous  supremacy  which 
it  held  for  a  generation.  Nor  could  the  Due  d’Aurnale  draw* 
the  slightest  hope  from  the  great  mass  o*^  the  nation.  The 
peatsantry  never  had  any  atfection  for  the  Orleanists,  or  exactly 
koewr  iu  truth  who  the  Orleanists  were.  Louis  Phili|)pe  tried 
to  bring  the  working-men  of  Paris  to  his  side,  by  bois- 
Jljjronsdy  showing  that  he  was  a  citizen  king.  He  was  fond  of 
-•Ir.iking  hands  w’ith  his  grimy  subjects  ;  but  Heine  suggested 
ifthnt  lie  kept  a  special  glove  for  the  purpose.  And  the  skill 
with  which  he  and  his  friends  ha<l  profited  by  the  Revolu- 
tiott  oi  1830  was  never  forgiven  by  the  men  who  won  that 
{Tcati  victory.  It  was  won  by  the  people  of  Paris,  and 
most  of  them  sought  the  restoration  of  the  Republic ;  but 
tllicy  found  that  they  had  merely  set  up  the  rule  of  the  shop- 
kcepem  and  the  capitalists.  Very  soon  they  disliked  Louis 
Philippe  quite  as  much  as  they  had  ever  disliked  Charles  X., 
UC.4  they  despised  him  a  good  deal  more,  his  avarice  and 
hia  iweanness  becoming  traditions  which  they  have  not  for- 
•;rotten.  Nor  have  they  forgotten  the  ugly  story  which 
4urrourid3  the  Due  d’Auniale’s  inheritance  of  his  great  wealth. 
The  Due  de  Bourbon’s  melancholy  position,  as,  immensely 
virh  and  childless,  he  fell  abjectly  under  the  |>ower  of  an 
Lbaitdoned  mistress  ;  the  efforts  of  Louis  Philippe  to  have 
hoc  aon  made  heir ;  the  acceptance  of  the  woman’s  eagerly 
services,  and  the  patronage  which  she  received  even 
from  the  piety  of  Queen  Marie  Amelie  ;  the  discovery  of  the 
Dac  de  Bourbon’s  dead  body  as  it  hung  strangled  by  a 
-window  cord  ;  the  suspicion  that  fell  on  the  valet  and  the 
rvlitrem ;  the  distinction  which  the  mistress  afterwards 
rewired  from  Louis  Philippe,  all  make  up  a  story  which 


peculiarly  ministers  to  the  French  love  of  scandal.  No  doubt 
the  Due  de  Bourbon  hanged  himself  in  one  of  his  fits  of 
despondency,  and  his  mistress  was  guiltless  of  aoythinff 
more  heinou.s  than  an  attempt  to  secure  a  good  share  of  wealth 
for  herself,  and  to  do  such  services  to  the  Orleanist  family  as 
should  entitle  her  to  their  powerful  protection  ;  but  none  the 
less  di<l  Louis  Philippe  act  imprudently ;  and  the  diseased 
imagination  of  the  Paris  slums  has  given  political  force  to 
the  dark  tale  of  the  Due  de  Bourbon’s  death. 

The  position  of  the  Orleanists  is  the  raoi-e  embarrassing 
because  the  Due  de  Broglie  is  their  obedient  servant ;  becauls 
he  is  plotting  the  destruction  of  the  Republic  ;  because  he 
has  disinis.sed  all  the  Republican  prefects  and  the  Republican 
mayors  ;  because  be  has  tried  most  of  the  weapons  in  the 
arsenal  of  Louis  Philippisra,  and  yet  cannot  win  a  single 
election.  Tlie  people  are  so  infatuated  that  they  persist "^in 
sending  Republicans,  and  even  Reds,  to  Versailles,  in  the 
teeth  of  all  the  cajoleries  and  the  menaces  which  the  Due  de 
'  Broglie  has  borrowed  from  the  mo.st  degraded  ministers  of 
the  most  degraded  dynasty  that  ever  ruled  a  great  country. 
But  there  still  remains  one  device,  and  that  belongs  to  the 
armoury  of  Louis  Philippism.  In  the  days  of  the  citizen 
king  the  franchise  was  given  to  no  one  who  did  not  pay  two 
hundred  francs  a  year  of  direct  taxation,  and  there  were  only 
about  two  hundred  thousand  electors.  So  many  petty  public 
offices  exist  in  France  that  there  was  almost  a  place  at  the 
service  of  each  ;  and  such  is  the  eagerness  of  Frenchmen  to  get 
these  posts  that  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  could  buy  votes 
wholesale.  The  Due  de  Broglie  looks  wistfully  to  a  system 
which  would  cancel  the  power  of  the  huge  masses  that  vote 
for  M.  Thiers  or  M.  Gambetta,  and  his  party  really  intend  to 
propose  the  disfranchisement  of  three  millions  of  electors. 
He  hopes  that,  thus  purified,  France  would  return  an 
Assembly  which  would  put  its  trust  in  princes ;  and  the 
friends  of  the  Due  d’Aumale  hope  that  such  an  Assembly 
would  put  its  trust  in  him.  He  might  become  President  of 
the  Republic  ;  he  might  purify  the  army  by  dismissing  all 
officers  8U8pecte<l  of  Re])ublicanisin ;  he  might  gradually 
make  the  deputies  turn  a  wistful  eye  to  the  beatific  days  of 
Louis  Philippe  ;  and  at  last  he  might  gracefully  bow  his 
nephew  into  the  throne. 

There  is  only  one  obstacle,  and  that  is  the  existence  of 
France.  Some  millions  of  Frenchmen  despise  the  fopperies 
and  the  falsehooils  of  Courts,  and  they  believe  in  a  Uemo- 
cratic  Republic  a  thousand  times  more  strongly  than  the' 
Due  d’Auraale  believes  in  the  small  batch  of  compromises 
which  he  calls  Constitutional  Government.  They  laugh  at 
him  and  his  little  band  of  princes,  and  they  ridicule  out 
of  existence  the  small  code  of  Court  etiquette  with  whicli 
he  would  close  the  era  of  Revolution.  And  the  ridicule  is 
swelled  by  that  of  the  many  able  men  who  lead  the  Repub¬ 
lican  party.  It  would  be  easy  to  find  in  that  party  a  score 
of  abler  men  than  the  Due  d’Aiimale.  M.  Thiers,  M.  Dufaure, 
M.  Casimir-Perier,  M.Grdvy,  M.  Jules  Simon,  M.  Gambetta, 
M.  Clmllernel  lj.acour,  M.  Louis  Blanc,  and  a  dozen  other 
eminent  Republicans  may  be  excuseil  for  letting  oflF  some 
spurts  of  e])igraminatic  contempt  when  they  are  expected  to 
bow  down  before  a  middle-aged  gentleman  of  considerable 
ability  because  he  happens  to  be  the  son  of  a  thing  called  a 
king,  and  because  the  beque.st  of  a  lialf-crazy  old  voluptuary 
has  made  him  immensely  rich.  There  are  some  healthy  ideas 
in  France,  and  one  is  the  conviction  that  princes  are  only  human 
beings,  often  very  stupid,  often  very  vicious,  and  occasionally 
as  able  as  an  average  County  Court  Judge.  J.  M.  D. 


THOUGHTS  IN  THE  SICK  ROOM. 

A  celebrated  sermon  of  Massillon’s,  and  a  hundred  thousand 
pulpit  discourses  of  minor  divines  in  the  last  and  present 
century,  expatiate  on  the  theme  of  the  conver-sioii  by  terror 
of  dying  sceptics.  By  a  concession  to  their  opjwnents  more 
generous  than  they  were  aware,  the  pi*eacher8  assuiued  that 
it  is  at  the  moment  when  the  mind  is  weakest  that  their  doc¬ 
trines  are  most  generally  believed  ;  and  that  it  is  amid  the 
clouds  of  impending  dissolution,  ai»d  under  the  pressure  of 
f)hy8ical  and  mental  agony,  that  the  judgment  usually  leans 
in  their  favour.  Of  course,  to  these  good  [>eople  the  notion 
of  honest  and  genuine  disbelief  was  wholly  inadmissible,  and 
as  they  were  pei-suaded  that  “  infidels  ”  only  professed  them¬ 
selves  such  from  some  nefarious  ulterior  motive,  it  followed, 
of  course,  that  wlien  the  game  was  played  out,  they  would 
endeavour  to  sjive  their  stakes  by  a  death -bed  recognition  of 
their  errors.  As  facts  did  not  tally  conveniently  with  this 
theory,  it  was  a  case  of  ta?ii  pis  pour  les  fails  ;  and  the  death¬ 
beds  of  Voltaire  and  many  others  were  described  for  popular 
edification  in  a  manner  which  did  infinite  credit  to  the  eccle¬ 
siastical  imagination.  At  last  we  have  come  to  the  end  of  all 
this  kind  of  thing.  Even  the  Guardian  makes  the  amende 
honorable  to  the  sincerity  and  lofty  devotedness  of  Theodow 
Paiker,  and  there  are  few  bigots,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  left 
behind  amongst  us  who  dream  that  because  a  man  openly 
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professes  Atheism,  there  isS  anj’^  reason  to  expect  that  under 
the  grasp  of  the  strong  hand  of  death  he  will  cry  peC'-'fiL't  or 
make  recantation,  ^"ay,  a  man  wdio  has  frankly  avowed 
opinions  so  likely  to  check  his  worldly  advancement  is  almost 
assumed  to  be,  by  the  hypothesis,  sincere  and  honest  above 
the  average,  aiul  unless  some  great  flaw  in  his  moral  character 
lead  us  to  mistrust  him,  there  is  nothing  which  would 
astonish  us  more  than  to  hear  of  his  “conversion.”  It  is, 
then,  with  respe  ;tful  interest,  but  with  no  kind  of  surprise, 
that  we  read  the  remarkable  ‘  Thoughts  in  a  Sick  Koom,’ 
dictated  in  his  last  hours  by  Mr  Austin  Hol3make,  and  printed 
in  last  week’s  National  Reformer.  Mr  Hol^’oake  naturally 
desired  to  contradict  the  reiterated  assertion  of  Christians 
that  a  free-thinker’s  principles  of  negation  do  well  enough  for 
health,  but  break  down  on  the  approach  of  death;  and  he 
accordingl}'  briefly'  rehearses  in  thispiiper  the  religious  history' 
of  his  life,  and  reflate  in  conclusion  the  statement  of  his  dis¬ 
belief  in  “  the  Christian  deity,  or  any  form  of  so-called  super¬ 
natural  existence.”  He  describes  how  he  was  brought  up  by 
specially  pious  parents  of  that  “  most  terrible  of  all  sects, 
the  Calvinistic  Methodists;”  how  he  was  taught  in  earliest 
childhood  to  “dread  the  wrath  of  an  avenging  God,  and  to 
avoid  the  torments  of  a  brimstone  hell.”  His  Sundays  were 
days  of  gloom,  ^nd  up  to  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  “never 
free  from  the  haunting  fear  of  the  Devil.”  After  this  period, 
partly  through  the  instrumentality  of  Robert  Owen,  the  boy’s 
mental  emancipation  set  in.  His  belief  in  the  Bible  first 
gave  way  ;  but  it  was  years,  he  says,  before  he  “  fought  his 
way  to  Atheism.”  During  the  last  twenty  years,  he  states, 
his  mind  being  “  free  from  any  doubts  on  these  bewildering 
matters  of  speculation”  (the  existence  of  God,  of  Heav'en, 
and  of  Hell)  he  has  “‘enjoyed  the  most  perfect  mental  repose,” 
and  finds  the  approach  of  the  grim  King  of  Terrors  give  him 
not  the  slightest  alarm.  “I  have  suffered,”  he  adds,  “and 
am  suffering  most  intensely  both  by  night  and  day,  but  this 
has  not  produced  the  least  symptom  of  change  of  opinion. 
No  amount  of  bodily  torture  can  alter  a  mental  conviction. 
Those  who  under  pain  say  they  see  the  error  of  their  previous 
unbelief  have  never  thought  out  the  problem  for  themselves.” 
Thus,  with  some  tender  and  manly  words  concerning  his  vrife 
and  friends,  Mr  Holyoake  draws  his  *  Thoughts  ’  to  a  close, 
the  last  paragraph  being  interrupted  by  exhaustion  a  few  hours 
before  death. 

There  is  in  the  attitude  of  a  soul  which  thus  looks  calmly  and 
resolutely  at  its  own  impending  extinction  something  more 
solemn  than  in  any  display  of  mere  physical  courage  in  the 
face  of  death  upon  the  battle-field  or  on  the  scaffold  Even 
though  a  sense  of  honour  and  consistency  would  be  enough  to 
revent  an  honest  man  from  stultifying  his  past  life  in  his  last 
ours,  yet  to  preserve  these  feelings  intact  amid  the  anguish 
and  weakness  of  expiring  mortality,  unsustained  by  any 
supermundane  Love  or  Hope,  is  a  wonderful  testimony  to  the 
genuine  and  disinterested  greatness  of  human  nature. 

Turning,  however,  from  the  contemplation  of  Mr  Holy- 
oake’s  coui-age  and  consistency  to  estimate  the  logical  value  of 
the  grounds  on  which  he  arrived  at  his  opinions,  there  is 
something  startling  in  the  inadequacy  and  feebleness  of  those 
which  he  has  chosen  to  indicate.  Of  course  it  would  be 
unfair  to  assume  that  in  a  document  dictated  under  such 
circumstances  the  author  had  marshalled  his  arguments  with 
the  care  and  conipleteness  which  he  might  have  employed  at 
another  time.  Nevertheless,  since  there  was  no  necessity  for 
adding  his  reasons  of  disbelief  at  all,  we  are  forced  to  con¬ 
clude  that  those  which  he  thought  fit  to  state  appeared  to 
him  to  be  cogent  and  8ati8factor3\  But  does  a  man  who  has 
fairly  studied  the  pliilosophy  of  religion,  or  even  the  history 
of  Christianity,  seriously  lay  emphasis  on  such  arguments 
and  statements  as  these  /  “  I  cannot  believe  in  that  (he  is 

speaking  of  the  existence  of  God)  which  I  cannot  compre¬ 
hend.”  .  .  .  “  To  desire  eternal  bliss  is  no  proof  we  shall 

ever  attain  it ;  and  it  has  long  seemed  to  me  absurd  to 
believe  in  that  which  we  wish  for,  however  ardently.”  .  .  . 
“I  regard  all  forms  of  Christianity  as  founded  on  selfishness. 
It  is  the  expectation  held  out  of  bliss  in  return  for  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  faith  in  Christ  that  induces  the  erection  of  temples 
iu  all  Christian  lands.” 

It  may  be  a  disputable  point  whether  it  be  less  impossible 
to  “comprehend”  the  Cosmos  as  originated  by  Supreme 
Intelligence,  or  as  having  come  into  existence  without  one ; 
but  we  have  got  to  “  believe  ”  in  it  one  way  or  the  other, 
without  “  comprehending.”  In  truth,  the  only  thing  as 
regards  such  terms  which  w’e  can  be  properly  said  to  “com¬ 
prehend,”  is  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  such  creatures  as 
we  are  to  “  comprehend  ”  our  Maker,  supposing  Him  to 
exist.  Again,  as  regards  a  Future  Life,  nobody,  surely,  ever 
supposed  that  our  wishes  were  valid  reasons  for  belief,  unless 
on  the  assumption  that  they  are  implanted  by  a  Being  wlio 
oould  hardly  be  supposed  to  inspire  them  if  wholly  chimerical  ? 
Denying  the  existence  of  God,  it  would  be  idle  to  argue  the 
tnatter.  But,  admitting  it,  as  believers  in  immortality  almost 
uniformly  do,  such  arguments  as  those  which  Mr  Holyoake 


derides  fderivetl  from  human  longings  for  justice  and  perfec¬ 
tion,  and  the  almost  universal  belief  of  the  race  that  the  soul 
does  not  peri.sh),  have  a  certain  definite  value  as  corollaries 
from  the  prior  proposition.  Finally*,  much  as  there  has  been 
of  base  “  other-w'orldliness ”  in  Christianity,  it  is  a  libel,  not 
only  on  it,  but  on  human  nature,  to  trace  all  its  enormous 
influence  on  the  souls  of  men  to  the  bribe  of  Heaven.  Even 
if  that  bribe  caused  the  building  of  all  Christian  fanes  of  wor¬ 
ship,  what  other  bribe,  we  may  ask,  has  built  temples  over  the 
w’hole  face  of  the  globe,  Assyrian,  Egyptian,  Brahmin.  Budd¬ 
hist,  Confucian,  Grecian,  Druid,  Aztec,  Jewish,  and  those  of 
a  score  of  other  creeds,  some  of  which  held  out  the  dimmest 
possible  hopes  of  any  paradise  on  any  condition  ? 

We  b)"  no  means  suppose  that  Mr  Austin  Holyoake  biused 
his  Atheistic  convictions  on  arguments  imperfect  and  unsatis¬ 
factory  as  these.  There  are  far  more  serious  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  accepting  Theism  w’herewith  he  was  doubtless 
well  acquainted.  Perhaps  the  very  utmost  which  can  be 
maintained  on  its  behalf  by  those  who  restrict  their  view 
to  the  results  of  the  experience-philosophy,  is  the  conclu¬ 
sion  to  which  it  is  understood  Mr  Mill’s  forthcoming  works 
will  point,  viz.,  a  preponderant  probability  that  there  is  a 
Mind  behind  Nature,  and  an  equal  balance  of  probabilities  for 
and  against  the  survival  of  the  intelligent  part  of  man  after 
death.  On  another  philosophy  must  certainly  be  based  any 
logical  affirmation  more  definite  than  these ;  albeit,  happily, 
to  the  mass  of  mankind,  the  intuition  which  such  philosophy 
verifies  supplies  its  own  sufficient  testimony  without  need  of 
authorisation.  Yet  \ve  cannot  help  feeling  that  however 
careful  and  exhaustive  may  have  been  his  search  for  truth 
however  firm  in  the  face  of  death  the  convictions  of  Mr 
Austin  Holyoake,  his  ‘  Thoughts  in  a  .Sick  Room  ’  betray 
in  an  almost  typical  manner  the  inability  (which  seems  so 
often  to  accompany  those  convictions)  to  measure  what  they 
signify  in  the  balance  of  human  existence.  He  who  holds 
them  perchance  says  like  Heine,  “  I  am  no  longer  a  child,  I 
do  not  want  any  more  a  Heavenly  Father.”  He  thinks  that 
he  can  guide  his  own  steps  in  the  paths  of  uprightness,  and  he 
possesses  that  not  very  uncommon  mental  constitution  in 
which  there  is  little  tendency  to  project  ourselves  into  the 
future,  and  wherewith,  accordingly,  the  personal  hope  of  Im¬ 
mortality'  disappears  without  conscious  regret.  Thus  equipped 
ft)r  the  Atheistic  life,  and  often  full  of  noble  and  generous 
interests  in  the  mundane  welfare  of  his  kind,  he  passes  on  un¬ 
moved  to  the  close,  assuming,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  what 
he  can  dispense  with  so  easily  on  his  own  account,  can  be 
dispensed  with  by^  the  human  race  at  no  greater  sacrifice  ;  and 
he  contentedly  rests  on  such  explanations  of  the  past  and 
present  religious  history  of  the  world  as  the  one,  for  example, 
which  represents  Christianity  as  merely  a  form  of  selfishness, 
taking  no  note  of  the  profound  aspirations  whose  more  or 
less  partial  satisfaction  could  alone  have  given  it  vitality. 
But  in  all  this  there  is  no  comprehension  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  consequences  involved,  w'ere  the  denial  of  God  and  of 
Immortality  ever  to  be  tried  on  the  scale  of  a  “disabused” 
world,  when  the  impetus  given  to  us  by'  the  old  creeds  (in 
whose  force  w'e  are  still  moving)  has  finally  ceased,  and  man¬ 
kind  at  large  “discovers  ”  at  last  that  Virtue  and  Love  perish 
in  the  grave.  Still  less  does  there  seem  to  be  among  free¬ 
thinkers  of  Mr  Holyoake’s  stamp  a  sense  of  the  enormous 
subtraction  wdiich  their  doctrines  would  niake  from  the 
sum  of  the  joys  of  the  majority  of  their  fellow-men.  The 
atrocious  evils  of  persecution  and  asceticism,  the  degradations 
of  hoary  superatition,  the  maddening  terrors  of  the  Pit,  these 
are  the  only  things  on  which  Atheists  fix  their  eyes  in  the 
religions  of  the  past,  and  they  justly  glory  in  their  inevitable 
termination.  But  none  of  these  could  have  endured  for  a 
day,  were  they  not  bound  up  w  ith  good  and  true  things  which 
human  nature  needed.  Down,  far  below  all  priestcraft,  have 
lain,  and  for  ever  must  lie,  wants  and  aspirations,  cravings  for 
a  supreme  Love,  an  eternal  harmony  with  the  “  Holy  Spirit 
throned  with  us  and  when  Superstition  dies  out  at  last  • 
iu  the  daylight  of  science,  these  spiritual  hungers  and  thirsts 
will  remain.  If  they  are  to  be  for  ever  baulked  of  their 
satisfaction,  or  mocked  by  the  substitution  of  an  ideal 
“Humanity”  for  a  Living  God — and  of  burial  side  by 
side  instead  of  immortal  friendship  with  the  beloved  dead 
— then,  indeed,  is  the  Gospel  of  Atheism  the  sorrowfullest 
ever  yet  preached  to  man.  Assuredly  it  is  not  necessarily 
untrue  because  it  is  sorrowful.  Nay,  if  it  he  true,  w’e  had 
better  face  it  at  once  in  all  its  sadness  and  despair.  But 
at  least  let  us  not  do  so  lightly,  and  as  if  of  mere  gaiety  of 
heart;  speaking  only  of  the  old  evils  which  it  will  sweep 
away,  and  not  of  the  ennobling  and  hallowing  influences, 
the  exalted  joy's  and  sacred  consolations  which  it  must 
bear  with  it  too.  To  believe  that  Justice  rules  in  the 
univei'se,  and  that  wrong  and  evil  will  not  finally  triumph, 
has  been  the  ultimate  reliance  of  the  noblest  souls.  ^  Even 
Buddhism,  with  its  Deity  sleeping  for  ever  in  Nirvana, 
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has  not  cJi8f)enseil  with  this  ultimate  faith.  To  ^(ive  it  up— 
to  believe  that  neither  here  nor  hereafter  shall  the  w’rongs 
of  earth  be  set  right— is  a  sacrifice  of  something  far 
higher  tlian  any  personal  hope.  To  abandon  the  trust  that 
there  is  in  the  universe  One  Being  absolutely  worthy  of  our 
adoring  homage,  and  that  it  is  possible  to  glorify  this  dim 
mortal  life  by  living  in  the  light  of  His  love,  that  also  is  a 
loss  beyond  all  measure — the  everlasting  eclipse  of  the  Sun  of 
the  soul.  A  ml  as  regards  Irarnortsility,  even  if  we  be  never 
so  willing  that  our  own  puny  existence  should  perish  from 
the  sum  of  things,  I  know  not  how  it  is  possible  for  any  man 
who  beholds  the  wmes  and  anguish  of  his  fellows  to  endure  to 
look  out  over  the  field  of  human  trial  and  profess  himself 
happy  in  the  creed  that  for  all  those  sufferings  there  will  be 
no  to-morrow.  True  or  false,  then,  Atheism  is  no  light 
matter,  no  ejisy  yoke.  If  it  be  true,  let  us  accept  it  with  what 
courage  we  may.  Only  let  us  understand  that  it  is  sorue- 
thing  very  different  from  the  mere  banishment  of  the  goblin- 
fears  of  the  night  of  time.  It  is  also  the  extinction  of  the 
loftiest  aspirations,  the  sweetest  hope,  the  purest  love,  of 
which  our  nature  has  proved  itself  ciipable. 

Frances  Power  Cobbe. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

FARMERS  AND  LABOURERS. 

Sir, — Land  has  increased  enormously  in  value  throughout 
Great  Britain  since  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Has  there, 
how’ever,  been  an  adequate  increase  in  the  w'ages  and  good 
condition  of  the  labourers  who  make  that  land  valuable  i 

Shakspere,  describing  the  agricultural  labourer  of  his  time, 
said, 

“Gets  him  to  rest,  crammed  with  distressful  bread.” 

“  Distressful,”  t,e.,  hard-earned — but  yet  a  belly-full.  Is  the 
Cambridgeshire  workman  any  better  off  now  ? 

We  all  know  the  horrible  scenes  of  squalid  life  laid  bare 
by  the  Government  Commission  Inquiry  into  Dibourers* 
Dwellings.  We  also  know  about  “(dose  Parishes,” — so 
termed  because  the  landowners  systematically  pulled  down 
cottages  on  their  estates  to  avoid  [mymcnt  of  poor’s  rates, — 
one  consequence  of  which  was  the  poor  being  crow'ded 
together  en  niasse  in  garrets  in  a  manner  which  set  comfort, 
health,  decency,  and  morality  at  defiance, — creating  disease, 
injuring  the  constitutions,  and  corrupting  the  morals  of  our 
tenantry.  Mark  the  difi’erence  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
By  Act  of  Parliament,  four  acres  of  land  were  to  be  attached 
(under  a  penalty  of  ten  pounds  and  forty  shillings  per  month) 
to  every  agricultural  labourer’s  cottage  erected  after  the  Act. 
Moreover,  only  one  family  was  allowed  in  each  such  dwelling, 
aud  no  lodgers  were  to  be  received. 

Has  England,  as  regards  the  condition  of  Farm  Labourers, 
advanced  or  retrograded  since  the  era  when  .a  great  man  said 
of  the  English  labouring  people — “  they  do  all  drink  good 
beer,  eat  good  beef,  ami  theie  is  not  one  but  wears  good 
woollen  cloth.”  1  am,  &c.,  George  E.  Jesse. 


THE  MUTINY  ACT. 

Sir, — Philanthropy  assumes  various  forms  in  different 
classes  of  society,  each  class  having  its  peculiar  characteristic, 
often  developed  under  strange  circumstances.  Military  philan¬ 
thropy  has  of  late  been  conspicuous  by  its  glitter  of  gold  and 
steel  at  balls  aud  masquerades  to  repair  the  glory  of  the  field 
of  battle,  thus  eudeavouriug  to  compensiite  the  orphan  with  a 
mouthful  of  bread  for  the  loss  of  a  brave  father  ;  all  honour 
then  to  military  philanthropy.  But  military  philanthropy, 
as  represented  officially  by  the  War  Office,  in  the  recent 
debate  on  the  amendment  of  the  107th  Clause  of  the  Mutiny 
Act,  appears  to  be  the  converse  of  that  repi-eseuted  at  balls. 
To  compel  a  soldier  to  contribute  a  mouthful  of  bread  to  the 
sustenance  of  his  own  wife  and  child,  we  are  to  understand 
would  impair  the  efficiency  of  our  vast  military  machine,  our 
standing  army.  It  may  be  morally  right  to  compel  the 
soldier  to  maintain  his  wife  aud  offspring  ;  but  it  would  not 
be  expedient.  We  are  not  to  forget  that  recruiting  is  not  in 
the  most  fiourishing  condition,  and  that  to  luainbiin  the 
strength  of  our  army  we  must  continue  to  ofler  ccrtaia  advan¬ 
tages  to  certain  classes  of  our  population.  Expediency  and 
not  morality  is  the  only  successful  basis  of  milibiry  legisla¬ 
tion.  Yet  such  is  the  moral  blindness  of  the  Horse  Guards 
that  they  did  uot  fail  to  inform  us  that  last  year  they  dis¬ 
charged  as  incorrigible  1,683  men,  and  that  5,861  men 
deserted  ;  men  who  embraced  certain  advantages^  but  repu- 
dliited  their  moral  obligation  ;  men  who  knew  it  was  morally 
right  to  fulfil  their  engagements,  but  did  not  think  it  expe¬ 
dient  ;  thus  unpleasantly  aud  expensively  to  the  nation  takiuf^ 
a  leaf  from  our  Blue-books. 

iiui  h  a  state  of  things  admits  of  no  apology  or  delay.  It  is 
a  scandal  and  disgrace  to  the  army  and  nation  alike.  The 
House  of  Commons  counted  8,000, 000^  not  dear  to  redeem 


the  army  from  illegal  traffic  in  commissions  ;  yet,  because  of 
a  small  pecuniary  loss,  it  refuses  again  this  year  to  close  the 
ranks  to  the  deserter  of  wife  aud  child,  and  taxes  the  rate¬ 
payers,  it  may  be  for  twelve  years,  the  full  term  of  the 
soldier’s  enlistment,  for  the  maintenance  of  his  family.  We 
are  told  that  such  cases  are  exceptions;  but  we  have  abundant 
official  proof  that  in  the  aggregate  they  amount  to  many 
hundreds  annually.  There  is  scarcely  a  barrack-room  in  the 
country  to  day  but  has  its  recruits  who  have  taken  advantage 
of  this  inducement  offered  by  the  Horse  Guards  to  desert 
their  wives  and  family,  and  1  have  seen  men,  recognised  as 
wife  deserters,  seldom  prosecuted,  but  the  first  selected  for 
foreign  service. 

Mr  Hardy’s  statement  that  no  case  of  hardship  relative  to 
the  affiliation  of  illegitimate  childnn,  for  want  of  a  deposit  of 
money,  has  been  made  out,  is  excusable  on  account  of  his 
brief  tenure  of  office  ;  but  it  would  be  w’ell  for  him  to  re¬ 
member  that  a  soldier  has  only  to  volunteer,  or  to  be  under 
orders  for  foreign  service,  aud  then  the  magistrate’s  sum¬ 
mons  is  invalid  ;  and  as  thousands  of  soldiers  embark  for 
foreign  service  annually,  there  is  no  person,  not  even  Mr 
Hardy,  who  cannot  perceive  how  some  seducers  have  reason 
to  appreciate  certain  advantages  specially  arranged  for  them 
by  the  Horse  Guards,  and  how  the  injury  must  necessarily 
fall  proportionately  upon  hapless  women  and  children.  Had 
Mr  Hardy,  during  the  past  eighteen  years,  witnessed  the 
scenes  of  misery  which  I  have  witnessed,  that  constantly 
ensue  from  the  (late  40th  and  present)  107th  clause  of  the 
Mutiny  Act,  he  would  at  once  be  convinced  that  there  is  at 
this  moment  no  military  question  of  more  vital  importance  to 
the  army  aud  nation  at  large  than  its  speedy  amendment. 

I  am,  &c., 

One  of  the  Eank  and  File,  R.A. 

April  21st,  1874. 


MR  FORSYTH  S  BILL. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent,  E.  A.  Venturi,  appears  to  me 
to  misapprehend  the  position  assumed  by  the  Women’s 
Suffrage  Association,  the  object  of  the  Bill  introduced  by  Mr 
Jacob  Bright,  and  the  nature  of  the  amended  proviso 
to  be  proposed  by  Mr  Forsyth  in  place  of  the  words  that 
have  given  rise  to  her  criticism. 

The  Women’s  Suffrage  Society  has  never  claimed  the  fran¬ 
chise  for  women  on  the  ground  of  womanhood  ;  it  has  limited 
its  operation  to  the  assertion  of  the  principle  that  woman¬ 
hood  shall  not  be  a  disqualification  for  the  exercise  of  the 
suffrage  by  a  person  otherwise  entitled  to  vote  under  the 
existing  electoral  law.  Our  demaud  for  political  freedom 
may  be  “  based  on  a  higher  law  than  that  of  the  tax-gatherer,’^ 
but  our  demaud  for  votes  for  w’omen  is  based  on  the  same 
conditions  as  in  the  case  of  men,  and  these  conditions  are 
at  present  inseparable  from  the  operation  of  the  tax-gatherer 
and  the  rate-book.  The  “  name  of  the  wife  and  the  mother 
who  is  not  registered  in  the  parish  rate-book  ”  may,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  son  and  daughter,  the  husband  or  the  father^ 
under  like  circumstances,  be  “  registered  in  the  list  of  the 
children  of  God,”  but  they  cannot  be  registered  in  the  list  of 
Parliamentary  electors  according  to  the  present  law  unless  the 
names  are  also  in  the  parish  rate-book.  The  Women’s 
Suffrage  Society  has  never  attempted  to  alter  or  amend  the 
conditions  of  the  franchise  under  the  electoral  law — it  has 
simply  asked  that  women  may  be  admitted  to  vote  under 
them. 

The  Bill  introduced  by  Mr  Jacob  Bright  certainly  seems 
not  quite  accurately  described  by  its  title.  It  is,  strictly 
speaking,  not  a  Bill  to  remove  the  electoral  disabilities  of 
womeuy  but  a  Bill  to  remove  the  one  disability  of  sex  in 
Parliamentary  elections.  Married  women  are  subject  to 
three  electoral  disabilities (1)  the  general  disability  of 
sex,  which  would  be  removed  by  Mr  Jacob  Bright’s-  Bill ; 
(2)  the  s[>ecial  disability  of  coverture,  which  was  untouched 
by  that  Bill  ;  (3)  the  want  of  a  qualification  arising  from 
the  property  and  personal  disabilities  of  wives  under  English 
law. 

Mr  Jacob  Bright’s  Bill  would  not  have  removed,  and  was 
not  designed  to  remove,  from  women  any  electoral  disability 
but  that  of  sex.  Mr  Bright  wisely  refrained  from  com¬ 
plicating  this  broad  general  principle  with  the  discussion  of 
theory-questions  respecting  the  property  and  personal  rights 
of  wives.  In  introducing  the  Bill  in  1872  ne  said: — “Id 
bringing  in  this  Bill  1  am  standing  on  the  ancient  lines  of 
the  Constitution.  I  am  asking  that  those  who  have  the  local 
vote  should  have  the  Purliameutary  vote  also.  The  common 
law  prevents  married  women  from  voting.  When  a  woman 
marries  she  loses  her  name,  her  freedom,  her  individuality,  her 
property,  her  vote.  Surely  it  is  not  for  me,  in  my  endeavours 
to  give  votes  to  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  property,  to  run 
my  head  against  the  common  law  in  regard  to  the  changes 
which  come  about  in  the  case  of  a  woman  who  marries.  It 
is  enough  for  me  to  assert  that  every  house  shall  have  a  vote 
in  accordance  with  the  principle  laid  down  by  that  great  Act 
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nassed  in  1807,  the  Household  Suffrage  Act.”  Mr  Jacob 
^ght*8  Bill  dealt  solely  with  the  electoral  law,  and  with  the 
disunities  of  sex  only.  It  took  no  cognisance  of  the  secondary 
disability  of  coverture — it  neither  re-enacted  nor  repealed  it. 

Mr  Forsyth’s  Bill  in  its  original  form  was  open  to  the 
•erious  objection  that  it  added  to  the  existing  common  law 
disabilities  of  married  women  a  fresh  statutory  enactment, 
restricting  them  from  the  exercise  of  the  franchise.  No  such 
proviso  exists  with  regard  to  the  local  vote,  therefore  the  pro¬ 
viso  appeared  not  only  invidious  but  needless.  But  Mr 
Forsyth  has  declared  his  intention  to  substitute  for  the  words 
as  they  now  stand  “  Provided  that  no  married  woman  shall 
vote  in  such  election,”  the  clause  “  Provided  that  nothing  con¬ 
tained  in  this  Act  shall  enable  women  under  coverture  to  be 
registered  and  to  vote  at  such  election.”  The  original  form 
actually  adds  a  statutory  disability  to  wives.  The  amended 
form  merely  recognises  the  existing  disability,  and  declares 
that  nothing  contained  in  that  particular  Act  shall  remove  it. 
There  was  nothing  contained  in  Mr  Jacob  Bright’s  Bill  to 
enable  married  women  to  exercise  the  local  or  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  vote.  The  position  of  those  who  for  this  reason 
refused  to  support  that  Bill  is  intelligible,  whatever  we  may 
think  of  its  reasonableness.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  under¬ 
stand  on  what  ground  those  who  accepted  it  should  refuse  to 
support  Mr  Forsyth’s  Bill  with  the  amended  proviso,  which 
imposes  no  fresh  disability,  but  merely  declares  in  plain 
terms  what  was  understo^  to  be  the  effect  of  the  original 
Bill. 

1  share  with  Madame  Venturi  her  aspirations  for  political 
freedom,  but  in  this  country 

Freedom  broadens  slowly  down 

From  precedent  to  precedent. 

In  asking  for  this  Parliamentary  franchise  we  appeal  to  the 
prece<lent  of  this  local  vote.*  If  we  were  to  attempt  at  one 
and  the  same  time  to  extend  the  Parliamentary  vote  to  women, 
and  to  alter  the  conditions  under  which  they  have  from  time 
immemorable  exercised  the  franchise  they  already  possess,  we 
should  complicate  a  simple  issue.  We  should  raise  a  number  of 
difficult  questions  which  have  no  direct  connection  with  the 
qualitication  for  the  vote,  and  run  the  risk  of  losing  the  con¬ 
cession  we  might  otherwise  have  gained. 

I  believe  we  may  reasonably  expect  that  Parliament  will 
ere  long  be  prepared  to  extend  the  right  of  voting  under  the 
existing  electoral  laws  to  women  on  the  same  conditions  as 
they  exercise  the  local  vote.  I  see  no  sacrifice  of  principle  in 
accepting  what  the  Legislature  appears  willing  to  grant.  The 
condition  of  all  women  will  be  better  for  this  change.  The 
benefits  of  a  measure  of  enfranchisement  are  not  limited  to 
the  individual  actually  invested  with  votes.  The  status  of  the 
whole  class  is  raised,  and  they  are  generally  treated  with 
more  consideration. 

The  great  evil  and  mischief  of  the  electoral  disability  of 
sex  appears  to  me  to  consist,  not  so  much  in  the  mere  non¬ 
possession  of  a  vote,  as  in  its  moral  effect  on  the  minds  of 
women  who  suffer,  and  of  men  who  maintain  it.  A  disability, 
the  basis  of  v/hich  is  the  presumed  mental  or  moral  incapacity 
of  the  subject  of  it,  from  a  rational  judgment  on  matters 
within  the  ordinary  ken  of  human  intelligence,  carries  with 
it  a  stigma  of  inferiority,  the  effects  of  which  are  felt  in  every 
legal,  social,  and  educational  (question  involving  the  interests  of 
women.  The  incidental  disabilities  of  wives  under  the 
common  law  do  not  carry  the  same  stigma ;  they  are  attached 
not  to  the  personality  of  the  wife,  but  to  the  circumstance  of 
the  marriage  relation.  They  are  analogous  to  the  disabilities 
of  revenue  officers,  &c.  No  one  supposes  that  revenue  officers 
are  less  intelligent  than  other  householders,  but  it  is  a  con¬ 
dition  attached  to  their  profession  that  they  shall  not  vote. 
They  may  feel  aggrieved  by  the  deprivation  of  a  privilege, 
but  they  cannot  feel  personally  degraded  by  a  disqualification 
which  is  annexed  to  their  office  and  not  to  themselves.  If 
a  woman  in  possession  of  a  vote  marries,  and  the  vote 
merely  lies  in  abeyance  during  coverture,  and  may  be 
resumed  should  the  coverture  cease,  she  is  in  a  far  higher 
political  position  than  if  the  disqualification  attached  to 
her  as  a  woman. 

Married  women,  and  women  not  in  possession  of  any 
qualification,  would  receive  the  full  and  immediate  benefit 
of  the  increased  consideration  that  would  be  given  to  the 
•ex  by  the  removal  of  the  electoral  disability.  Every  woman 
would  have  an  immediate  accession  of  personal  dignity,  for 
though  she  might  not  have  the  qualification  necessary  to 
place  her  on  the  electoral  roll,  she  would  no  longer  be  classed 
with  minors  and  lunatics  as  incapable  of  exercising  the  suffrage. 
To  me  it  appears  an  almost  soMid  view  to  treat  the  material 
possession  of  a  vote,  which  is  given  to  comparatively  few,  as 
of  more  importance  than  the  moral  degradation  of  the  dis¬ 
ability  which  is  to  be  removed  from  alL 

Mr  Forsyth’s  Bill  would  remove  this  stigma  from  all  women 
““from  married  women  as  well  as  single  women — from  those 
who  do  not  possess  the  electoral  qualification  as  well  as  from 


those  who  do— -from  those  who  would  not  bo  enfranchised 
under  its  provisions  as  well  as  from  those  who  would  obtain 
votes.  I  would  certainly  have  preferred  that  the  precedent 
of  Acta  conferring  the  local  vote — such  as  the  Public  Health 
Act,  1848,  and  the  Municipal-Franchise  Act,  1869,  had  been 
followed,  and  the  disabilities  of  wives  been  left  to  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  common  law.  But  the  point  appears  to  me  not 
worth  disputing  about— seeing  that  tne  proviso  does  not  alter 
the  actual  operation  of  the  measure. 

I  believe  I  represent  the  vast  majority  of  the  supporters  of 
women  suffrage  in  saying  that  with  or  without  the  incidental 
proviso,  the  thing  most  earnestly  to  be  desired  and  worked 
for  is  the  speedy  passing  of  the  Bill  to  remove  the  electoial 
disabilities  of  women. 

1  am,  &C., 

Manchester,  April  21.  Ltdia  £.  Bbokbr. 


GAME-LAW  COMPROMISES. 

Sir,-*I  trust  you  will  give  me  space  for  a  line  in  correction 
of  A.  H.  B.’s  article  on  Mr  Barclay’s  Wild  Animals  Bill.  I 
do  not  propose  to  discuss  the  substantial  merits  of  the  Bill, 
but  shall  be  content  with  putting  it  right  with  the  public  on 
one  point.  The  Bill  is  so  very  short,  it  is  also  so  very  simple, 
that  it  requires  an  ingenious  person  like  A.  H.  B.  to  create, 
for  he  cannot  find,  a  difficulty.  Clause  6  provides  penalties 
for  trespassing  in  search  of  wild  animals,  and  A.  H.  B.  adds, 
“  in  other  words,  not  against  trespassing  in  search  of  game, 
which,  by  the  terras  of  the  definition,  wild  animals  are  not.” 
Well,  let  us  see.  Game  includes  grouse,  but  grouse  are,  even 
A.  H.  B.  must  admit,  “  wild  birds.”  Now,  according  to  the 
definition,  “  wild  animals  ”  includes  “  wild  birds.”  It  therefore 
inevitably  follows  that  trespass  in  search  of  grouse  is  trespass 
in  search  of  wild  animals.  We  have  drawn  out  the  illustra¬ 
tion  so  as  to  make  it  intelligible  to  the  meanest  capacity. 
A.  H.  B.  is  apparently  unable  to  see  that,  though  all  wild 
animals  are  not  game,  still  all  game  maybe  wild  animals. 
His  remarks,  therefore,  about  the  “  practical  joke,”  ”  inten¬ 
tional  trickery,”  and  “  blundering  patchwork,”  are,  to  say  the 
least,  a  little  misplaced,  and  the  only  thing  to  “marvel  at” 
is  A.  H.  B.’s  perverse  and  inexcusable  ingenuity  in  finding  a 
mare’s  nest.  1  am,  &c.,  B.  B. 

[“  B.  B.”  is  hardly  fair  to  our  contributor.  “  A.  H.  B.’* 
did  not  say  that  “  all  game  are  not  wild  animals,”  but  all 
”  wild  animals  are  not  game  ”  ;  and  he  pointed  out  that  Mr 
Barclav’s  penalties  were  directed  against  trespassing  in  pursuit 
of  wild  animals — “  not  against  tres])a88ing  in  search  of  game  ” ; 
which  is  true  au  pied de la  lettre.  Again,  “  A.  H.  B.”  said  that 
“  we  must  acquit  Mr  Barclay  of  intentional  trickery  ”  ;  a  very 
different  thing  from  that  suggested  by  our  correspondent. — 
Ed.  Ex.] 

***  hold  over  some  interesting  correspondence  until 
next  week.  Whilst  it  is  desirable  that  the  columns  of  the 
Examiner  should  he  open  to  Correspondents  on  both  sides 
of  every  question  of  interest  and  importance^  the  Editor 
would  very  strongly  urge  the  virtue  of  brevity  in  discussion. 


POETRY. 


A  OBEAH-WHISPEB. 


Lo  !  I  have  watched  another  night 
For  thy  sweet  sake,  O  Love,  my  Love  ; 

And  hark  !  with  airy  voices  light 
The  zephyrs  wakening  in  the  grove 
Soft  whisper  us, 

“See  Hesperus, 

Night’s  blue-and-argent  Passion-flower, 

Is  fading,  fading  from  his  bower 
I’  the  east, — whilst  growing,  ever  growing 
From  green  to  gold  most  glorious. 

Through  the  dim  dawn  his  fruit  is  showing ; 

Till  the  ripe  splendour  Eos  bright 
With  rosy  touch  victorious 
Is  drawing,  drawing  through  the  dew. 

So  blushing  from  her  crystal  height. 

The  small  stars  die  for  dear  delight. 

And  Phoebe  vanquished  yields  the  blue. 

Thus,  rosy  joy  for  dark  distress, 

Finola  from  her  bower  above. 

Thy  constant  flowering  faith  to  crown, 
Shall  stoop  with  snowy  fingers  down. 

And  blushing,  to  her  lips  shall  press 

Love’s  J  assion-fruit  with  love  for  love.” 

Author  or  “  Songs  of  Killarnet.” 
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LITERARY. 


DODSLET’S  PLATS. 

A  Select  CoOeetitm  of  Old  EnglUh  Playa,  originally  published  by  Robert 
DttdJUy  in  1«44.  Fourth  Edition.  Now  first  chronologically 
arrangcdy  reviHe<l,  and  enlarged,  with  the  No'es  of  all  the  Com- 
mentainra,  and  New  Notes,  by  W.  Carew  llazlitt.  Vols.  I.,  IL, 
and  111.  London:  Reeves  and  Turner. 

Now  that  three  volumes  of  this  edition  are  before  us, 
we  are  in  a  position  to  estimate  its  precise  worth  to  the 
student  of  literature.  The  first  thing  that  strikes  one  is 
that  it  is  a  mistake  to  call  the  collection  by  the  name  of 
Dodsley,  unless  thdt  name  has  become  a  synonym  for  a 
collection  of  old  plays  upon  any  principle  whatsoever. 
Dodsley *s  selection  was  made  with  the  distinct  purpose  of 
illustrating  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  English  drama 
from  its  earliest  beginnings  to  the  death  of  Charles  1. ;  and 
Mr  Hazlitt  makes  a  serious  departure  from  this  purpose 
when  he  proposes  to  omit  from  his  collection  all  plays  that 
have  been  taken  up  into  collected  editions  of  their  respec* 
tive  authors.  A  collection  cannot  be  said  to  be  illustrative 
of  the  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  drama  which  contains  no 
play  by  Marlowe,  Greene,  Chapman,  Marston,  Dekker, 
Webster,  Middleton,  or  Heywood.  Dodsley,  indeed,  may 
be  said  to  have  set  Mr  Hazlitt  this  example,  when  he 
included  no  play  of  Shakespeare*s  in  his  series ;  but  the 
example  has  been  followed  with  such  freedom  as  to  alter 
the  whole  character  of  the  collection,  and  make  Mr  Haz- 
litt’s  Collection  of  Old  Plays  in  no  sense  a  reprint  of 
Dodsley *s.  The  first  volumes  of  Mr  Hazlitt’s  Collection  are 
really  an  expansion  of  Hawkinses  selection  of  early  plays  to 
.  illustrate  the  origin  of  the  drama;  and  the  last  volumes, 
when  the  prospectus  is  realised,  will  be  a  collection  of 
such  fragments  of  the  Elizabethan  drama  as  remain  after 
various  editors  have  collected  the  works  of  the  more  dis¬ 
tinguished  dramatists.  Viewed  as  a  reprint  of  Dodsley, 
Mr  Hazlitt’s  collection  is  an  old  garment  with  a  new  body 
of  very  much  greater  value,  and  the  old  skirts  pilfered  of 
their  good  pieces  and  patched  up  with  very  inferior  mate¬ 
rials.  And  the  two  parts  into  which  we  have  divided  Mr 
Hazlitt’s  Collection,  and  into  which  we  think  it  might  have 
been  well  for  the  editor,  if  not  for  the  publishers,  to  divide 
it,  really  appeal  to  two  different  classes  of  readers,  or  at 
least  different  objects  of  reading.  Everybody  is  interested 
in  the  origin  of  the  drama,  and  would  like  to  have  a  repre¬ 
sentation  of  its  elements  at  hand  for  deliberate  study, 
whereas  the  general  reader  does  not  care  to  give  more  than 
a  passing  glance  at  the  minor  dramatists  of  the  period 
when  the  drama  was  full  grown.  The  first  half  of  Mr 
Hazlitt’s  collection  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  no  student’s 
library  should  be  without ;  the  second  part  is  more  suited 
for  public  libraries  of  reference. 

As  regards  the  three  volumes  already  issued,  they  are 
occupied  solely  with  the  beginnings  of  the  drama,  and  thus 
contain  materials  of  the  greatest  literary  value.  It  is  a 
great  service  to  literature  to  bring  together  such  materials 
for  studying  the  growth  of  the  drama,  and  Mr  Hazlitt  took 
the  safest  course  as  a  collector  in  aiming  at  a  chronological 
arrangement.  He  might,  indeed,  have  given  some  kind  of 
introductory  essay,  directing  the  reader  what  movements  or 
stages  to  look  for  in  the  series,  discussing  the  probable 
relations  of  the  “  Merry  Interlude  ”  to  the  “  Moral  Inter¬ 
lude,”  the  use  made  of  mysteries  or  moralities  for  or 
against  the  Beformation,  the  infiuence  of  classical  and 
Italian  models,  and  so  forth ;  but,  perhaps,  the  less  theory 
one  has  in  a  collection  the  better,  and  Mr  Hazlitt  may  have 
considered  that  bis  meagre  extracts  from  Hawkins,  Mr 
Halliwell,  Mr  Collier,  and  Mr  Childs  are  guidance  enough. 
The  only  serious  quarrel  that  we  have  with  him  in  respect 
of  the  fulfilment  of  his  own  plan  is  the  place  he  assigns  to 
Udall’s  comedy  of  “  Ralph  Roister  Doister.”  It  requires  a 
strong  nerve  to  carry  out  even  a  chronological  arrangement 
of  a  series  of  plays,  and  this  is  one  case  in  which  Mr 
Hazlitt’s  decision  would  seem  to  have  faltered,  distracted, 
perhaps,  by  the  claim  made  for  this  as  our  first  regular 
comedy,  and  by  a  fancy  that  he  must  place  it  side  by 
side  with  “  Gammer  Gurton’s  Needle,”  which  it  has  dis¬ 
possessed  of  that  proud  distinction.  The  priority  of 
Ralph  Roister  Doister  ”  is  less  an  honour  than  it  might 


have  been,  because  it  is  purely  an  affair  of  time.  The 
play  had  no  appreciable  influence  on  the  development 
of  the  national  drama.  It  was  written  for  boyish 
actors  and  for  a  boyish  audience;  and  though  full  of 
cleverness  and  humour,  and  intrinsically  an  ingenious  and 
happy  production,  its  spirit  was  essentially  juvenile,  and  it 
lay  altogether  out  of  the  track  of  dramatic  entertainments 
for  grown-up  people,  outside  the  line  of  march  of  the 
English  drama.  Nor  can  we  even  claim  for  it  that  it 
taught  English  comedy  the  division  into  acts  and  scenes 
because  it  was  not  published  till  probably  1566,  and 
several  years  before  that  time  the  division  into  acts  and 
scenes  was  common  enough.  But  it  is  difficult  to  see  on 
what  grounds  Mr  Hazlitt  has  placed  it  in  his  third  volume, 
after  a  whole  volume  of  plays  which  he,  following  the 
accepted  chronology,  leads  us  to  regard  as  being  of  later 
date.  Although  he  expressly  says  in  his  preface  that  in 
the  arrangement  he  has  regard  rather  to  the  probable  date 
of  composition  than  to  the  ascertained  date  of  printing, 
and  mentions  this  very  play  as  a  case  in  point,  he  begins 
his  second  volume  with  the  “Interlude  of  Youth,”  which 
he  follows  Mr  Collier  in  assigning  to  the  reign  of  Mary,  and 
places  “Ralph  Roister  Doister  ”  second  in  the  third  volume, 
although  he  gives  it  the  date  of  1550.  If  Mr  Hazlitt  has 
reasons  for  believing  all  the  plays  of  his  second  volume  to 
be  earlier  than  1550,  he  should  not  have  left  them  to  con¬ 
jecture.  There  seems  to  be  misplacing  somewhere.  “New 
Custom  ”  comes  immediately  before  “  Ralph  Roister 
Doister  ”  in  the  third  volume,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
written  to  promote  the  Reformation.  Now  if  it  was 
written  after  Mary’s  reign,  which  is  the  natural  inference 
from  its  position,  it  should  not  come  before  Udall’s  play ; 
and  if  written  before  Mary’s  reign,  it  should  come  before 
the  “  Interlude  of  Youth,”  which  was  used  to  retard  the 
Reformation.  Apart  from  the  question  of  arrangement,  it 
would  have  been  a  better  choice  for  the  illustration  cf  the 
political  use  of  moralities  to  have  printed  “  Respublica  ” 
instead  of  the  “Interlude  of  Youth.”  In  this  morality 
Reformation  figures  under  the  alias  of  Oppression,  and  it 
thus  presents  a  proper  contrast  to  “  Lusty  Juventus,”  in 
which  Popery  is  represented  as  Hypocrisy.  And,  to  con¬ 
clude  our  somewhat  ungracious  fault-finding,  and  to  give 
Mr  Hazlitt  due  credit  for  the  merits  of  his  collection,  we 
are  sorry  that  his  principle  of  admitting  no  play  by  authors 
whose  works  have  been  collected  separately,  obliges  him  to 
exclude  “  The  Supposes  ”  of  George  Gascoigne,  which, 
though  only  a  translation,  is  our  first  prose  comedy,  and 
approaches  nearer  than  any  earlier  play  to  the  mature 
Elizabethan  comedy.  Without  “  The  Supposes,”  Mr  Haz¬ 
litt’s  collection  cannot  be  a  complete  illustration  even  of 
the  rise  of  the  English  drama.  The  play  is  really  more 
important  as  a  part  of  that  illustration  than  either  “  Roister 
Doister  ”  or  “  Gammer  Gurton’s  Needle.” 

Mr  Hazlitt’s  five  additions,  which  have  never  hitherto 
appeared  in  any  series  of  Old  English  Plays,  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  valuable,  two  of  them  particularly  so.  The  “  Tragi¬ 
comedy  of  Calisto  and  Meliboea,”  and  the  “  History  of  Jacob 
and  Esau,’  throw  a  light  upon  the  growth  of  the  drama 
which  no  one  would  suspect  to  be  possible  from  Dodsley 
or  even  from  Hawkins.  “  Calisto  and  Meliboea  ”  shows 
that  as  early  as  1520  our  ancestors  did  not  confine  them¬ 
selves  wholly  to  Mysteries,  Moralities,  and  Moral  Inter¬ 
ludes,  but  attempted  a  drama  which  should  be  a  closer 
representation  of  actual  life.  The  plot  is  simple,  and  there 
is  no  division  into  acts  or  scenes.  Calisto  is  in  love  with 
Meliboea,  and,  after  wooing  her  in  vain  in  his  own  person, 
is  advised  by  a  parasite,  Sempronio,  to  employ  the  bawd 
Celestina  to  urge  his  suit.  Meliboea  receives  Celestina  s 
overtures  with  indignation ;  but,  with  the  inconsistency 
which  dramatists  and  novelists  are  fond  of  attributing  to 
the  gentler  sex,  nevertheless  gives  her  lover  a  certain 
equivocal  encouragement.  She  is  saved,  however,  by  the 
entrance  of  her  father  Danio,  who  concludes  the  play 
with  a  proper  homily.  The  culture  of  the  writer  is  shown 
by  a  reference  to  Petrarch  and  Heraclitus,  put  with  dra¬ 
matic  impropriety  into  the  mouth  of  Meliboea ;  and  it  js 
probable,  from  the  absence  of  all  reference  to  honourable 
marriage,  that  he  was  a  monk ;  but  the  play  is  not  a 
classical  imitation,  nor  a  dry  body  of  moral  advice,  nor  a 
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merry  interlude.  It  is  a  genuinely  Unglish  moral  comedy, 
holding  on  by  morality,  but  travelling,  with  considerable 
length  of  tether,  into  the  region  of  legitimate  comedy. 
The  language  of  the  father,  Damio,  who  comes  in  at  the 
close,  belongs  to  the  pulpit,  and  the  fair  and  virtuous 
Meliboea  behaves  and  talks  like  a  tempted  saint ;  but  the 
words  of  the  love-lorn  Oalisto  have  a  breath  of  the  elder 
love-poets  about  them,  and  the  worldly  knowledge  and 
cunning  of  the  parasite  and  the  bawd  are  exhibited  with  a 
lifelike  spirit  that  reminds  us  of  the  mature  Elizabethan 
stage.  Altogether  Galisto  and  Meliboea  ”  is  a  very  remark¬ 
able  production,  and  one  does  not  wonder  that  it  held  its 
ground  as  an  acting-play  for  more  than  one  generation, 
apart  from  its  vitality  being  aided  by  the  fact  that  its 
doctrine  of  single  blessedness  coincided  with  the  views  of 
the  Virgin  Queen.  “  The  History  of  Jacob  and  Esau  *’  is 
hardly  less  remarkable,  though  upon  other  grounds. 
This  play  was  licensed  in  1557-8,  and  is  interesting 
as  a  drama  founded  at  that  date  on  Scriptural  His¬ 
tory,  regularly  constructed  with  real  dramatic  ability, 
divided  into  acts  and  scenes,  and  furnished  with  a  well- 
balanced  dialogue.  The  subject  is  the  supplanting  of 
the  strong  and  reckless  hunter  by  the  crafty  shepherd  and 
husbandman,  the  main  incideiits  being  the  selling  of  the 
birthright  and  the  deceit  practised  on  blind  old  Isaac. 
Esau  is  provided  with  a  roguish  servant,  Ragan,  and  much 
fun  is  got  out  of  the  way  in  which  this  Dromio  is  bullied, 
beaten,  surprised  in  rebellious  soliloquies,  aud  generally 
driven  about  the  stage  by  his  master.  Real  dramatic  skill 
is  shown  in  the  distribution  of  the  matter  into  scenes,  and 
the  preparation  for  the  main  incidents.  Esau’s  disposal  of 
his  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage  is  rendered  probable 
by  a  lengthened  representation  of  his  faintness  and  distress 
from  extreme  hunger.  First  the  servant  Ragan  enters 
with  a  vivid  account  of  his  master’s  famished  condition, 
telling  with  a  long  face  that  he  has  sunk  for  faintness 
twice  or  thrice  by  the  way,  and  then  Esau  ^‘cometh  in  so 
faint  that  he  can  scarce  go.”  But  the  nearness  of  the  com¬ 
position  to  the  mysteries,  and  the  ludicrous  treatment  of 
serious  subjects  appear  in  Esau’s  outcries  and  the  ensuing 
consultation  with  Ragan  : — 

O  what  a  grievous  pain  is  hunger  to  a  man  ! 

Take  all  that  I  have  for  meat,  help  who  that  can  : 

0  Lord,  some  good  body,  for  God’s  sake  give  me  meat. 

I  force  not  what  it  were,  so  that  I  had  to  eat. 

Meat  or  drink,  save  my  life — or  bread,  I  reck  not  what : 

If  there  be  nothing  else,  some  man  give  me  a  cat. 

If  any  good  body  on  me  will  do  so  much  cost, 

I  will  tear  and  eat  her  raw,  she  shall  ne’er  be  rost ; 

I  promise  of  honesty  I  will  eat  her  raw. 

And  what  a  noddy  was  I,  and  a  whoreson  daw. 

To  let  Ragan  go  with  all  my  dogs  at  once ; 

A  shoulder  of  a  dog  were  now  meat  for  the  nonce. 

When  Esau  wishes  to  whisper  into  Ragan’s  ear,  he  starts 
back  pretending  to  be  afraid  that  the  hungry  man  will  eat 
him,  and  is  reassured  with  the  words : — “  I  will  not  eat 
thee,  Ragan,  so  God  me  help.”  But  for  all  these  traces 
of  the  Jklysteries,  the  History  of  Jacob  and  Esau  is  a  very 
remarkable  monument  of  the  progress  that  had  been  made 
towards  a  regular  drama  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Mary. 

W.  Minto. 


TWO  MODERN  BRITISH  ESSAYISTS. 

Essays^  Critical  and  Narrative.  By  William  Forsyth,  Q.G.,  LL.D., 
M.P.  Longmans. 

Eiographval ^and  Critical  Essayi.  Third  Series.  By  A.  Hayward, 
Q.C.  Longmans. 

Our  sincere  respect  for  Mr  Forsyth  makes  us  regret  the 
submission  of  his  collected  essays  to  the  judgment  of  the 
public,  “from  whose  decision,”  as  ho  observes  with 
incontestable  justice,  “  there  is  no  appeal.”  This  omi- 
nous  platitude  suitably  introduces  a  volume  which  ought 
to  be  immensely  popular  with  the  average  reader,  inasmuch 
granting  him  acquaintance  with  the  subject  under  dis¬ 
cussion,  he  will  find  nothing  that  he  could  not  have  said 
^naself.  Not  that  Mr  Forsyth  is  duller  than  is  seemly  in 
an  Edinburgh  Reviewer  in  the  heavy  department  of  the 
profession,  but  that  the  dulness  of  duller  men  is  occasion¬ 
ally  relieved  by  glimpses  of  originality  or  lapses  into  silli¬ 
ness  of  which  he  is  constitutionally  incapable.  He  is  too 
^ensible  and  well-informed  for  absurdity,  and  cculd,  on 


the  other  hand,  as  easily  create  a  new  element  as  s^t  an 
old  truth  in  a  new  light.  In  bringing  so  much  dispersed 
mediocrity  together  he  has  forgotten  that  the  weight  of 
dulness,  like  the  weight  of  evidence,  may  be  cumulative. 
The  metaphor  of  the  straw  and  the  camel’s  back  hardly 
applies  to  an  aggregation  of  essays  which,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  ponderousness,  rather  resemble  the  camel  than  < 
the  straw.  We  may  fairly  compare  them,  however,  in-< 
their  original  character  as  components  of  a  varietl  mis¬ 
cellany,  to  ballaiit,  useful  and  even  necessary  as  a  counter¬ 
poise  to  lighter  matter.  When,  however,  the  ballast  is  • 
launched  without  the  boat,  the  consequence  can  only  be  a- 
plunge  into  that  ocean  of  oblivion  from  which  Mr  Forsyth 
fondly  imagines  that  he  is  fishing  it  up.  It  is  irksome  to 
speak  thus  of  a  man  of  Mr  Forsyth’s  position  and  attain¬ 
ments  ;  but  how  else  are  we  to  deal  with  a  respectable  sinner 
who  retails  a  string  of  the  tritest  commonplaces  about 
Dickens  and  Ruskin,  under  the  impression  that  he  is  thereby 
producing  an  essay  on  literary  style,  and  reprints  obsolete 
speculations  on  the  course  of  Italian  politics,  with  a  post¬ 
script  to  the  effect  that  he  is  now  wiser  than  he  was  ?  We 
turn  with  pleasure  to  the  point  in  which  Mr  Forsyth  is 
strong — his  reliability  as  to  facts  which  have  come  under 
his  personal  or  professional  observation.  His  report  of 
his  visit  to  Poland  during  the  last  insurrection  merits  all 
the  praise  due  to  the  faithful  record  of  an  intelligent  eye¬ 
witness.  The  dissertation  on  criminal  procedure  in  Scot¬ 
land  and  England  is  valuable  as  the  work  of  an  accom¬ 
plished  specialist.  A  review  of  ‘  Foss’s  Judges  of  England  ’ 
is  really  entertaining;  but  the  source  of  our  entettainment 
is  not  Mr  Forsyth  but  Mr  Foss.  Mr  Forsyth  is  also- 
indebted  to  his  authorities  for  all  the  humour  of  his  nar¬ 
rative  of  an  election  in  France  under  the  Imperial  reginte^, 
an  account  which  deserves  to  be  studied  now  that 
biscites  are  again  beginning  to  be  recommended  as  specifics 
for  political  distempers.  The  essay  on  Cobbett,  though 
insipid  but  for  its  seasoning  of  quotations,  is  creditable  to 
the  author’s  candour  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  in  the 
main  of  his  lecture  on  Historical  Evidence,  delivered  before 
the  Victoria  Institute.  His  admissions  sometimes  seem, 
wider  than  he  intended,  as  when  he  says : — 

We  believe  the  story  of  the  Anabasis  and  Retreat  of  the  Ten 
Thousand  because  the  historian  was  the  general  who  commanded 
the  Greeks  in  that  famous  expedition ;  but  we  reject  his  fables 
about  dreams,  omens,  and  prophecies,  because  we  know  that  he- 
was  credulous  about  such  things,  and  they  were  not  matters  whiah 
came  within  the  scope  of  his  own  personal  observation. 

These  canons  are  too  stringent  for  the  purpose  of  the 
Victoria  Institute,  which  will  find  it  hard  to  explain  why  a 
credulous  Jew  should  be  a  better  authority  than  a  credu¬ 
lous  Greek. 

Mr  Hayward  is  the  antipodes  to  Mr  Forsyth  in  all 
respects.  The  latter  is  so  estimable  that  we  wish  him 
entertaining ;  the  former  so  entertaining  that  we  greatly 
wish  he  had  more  solid  titles  to  esteem  than  a  well-stored 
memory  and  a  lively  style.  It  is  a  pity  that  one  whom 
much  reading  has  rendered  so  full,  and  much  writing  so 
ready,  should  approach  the  end  of  an  industrious  literary 
career  with  no  better  pretension  to  celebrity  than  as  the 
prince  of  anecdote-mongers.  He  who  remembers  so  much 
should  surely  have  a  claim  to  be  remembered  himself.  If 
he  is,  it  will  be  for  his  exceptional  adroitness  in  making 
anecdote  do  duty  for  argument.  In  this  he  resembles  » 
man  of  very  different  calibre — President  Lincoln  ;  only  that 
what  was  choice  with  the  statesman  is  necessity  with  the 
essayist.  The  President  employed  his  gift  of  narrative  to 
parry  inconvenient  questions ;  Mr  Hayward  is  driven  to 
the  employment  of  his  by  his  total  deficiency  in  sustained 
power  aud  intellectual  grasp.  His  smart  sharpshooting  is 
no  doubt  sometimes  useful  and  seasonable ;  thus  the  bundle 
of  practical  illustrations  of  the  evil  of  the  purchase-system 
might  with  some  people,  and  perhaps  with  all  people  in 
certain  moods,  produce  more  effect  than  the  most  powerful 
and  logical  reasoning.  Next  to  Mr  Hayward’s  talent  as  a 
raconteur  is  his  talent  of  felicitous  quotation.  He  would 
be  brilliant  indeed  if  one-hundredth  part  of  his  good  things 
were  his  own.  What,  for  instance,  can  be  more  pithy  and 
suggestive  than  this  instance  of  Lord  Raglan’s  coolness  of 
judgment,  borrowed  from  Mr  Einglake? 

When  the  young  officer  said,  “The  French,  my  lord,  are 
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irarmlj  enftaged,  '  l<ord  Raglan  answered,  Are  they?  I  cannot 
catch  any  return  fire.** 

It  is  indeed  a  discouraging  symptom  for  a  military  or  a 
politioil  movement  when  all  the  noise  is  on  one  side. 

The  essay  which  enshrines  this  anecdoto  exhibits  Mr 
Hayward  at  his  best.  His  long  experience  of  English 
society  admirably  qualifies  him  to  correct  the  numerous 
pardonable  mistakes  into  which  M.  Taine  has  fallen  in  his 
work  on  this  country,  while  he  has  too  much  tact  to  be 
betrayed  into  any  offensive  assumption  of  superiority. 
“  M.  Taine's  errors,*'  he  politely  says,  “  are  mostly  upon  the 
surface.’*  An  habitue  of  the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  he  is  also  perfectly  at  home  in  treating  of  **  the 
eloquence  of  tho  British  Parliament.**  His  opinion  is 
decided.  **  The  first  place  among  living  competitors  for 
the  oratorical  crown  will  be  conceded  without  a  dissenting 
voice  to  Mr  Gladstone.  It  is  Eclipse  first,  and  all  the  rest 
nowhere.**  This  verdict  unquestionably  expresses  the 
general  feeling  of  contemporaries ;  but  we  predict  that  it 
will  prove  a  puzzle  to  posterity.  On  purely  literary  grounds 
it  will  ever  difficult  to  comprehend  how  Mr  Gladstone's 
diffuse  brilliancy  should  have  been  a  force  more  practically 
efficacious  than  the  condensed,  nervous,  masculine,  impres¬ 
sive  oratory  of  John  Bright.  The  mystery  cannot  be 
explained  by  the  accomplishment  of  elocution  or  the  spell 
of  magnetic  influence,  since  these  are  possessed  in  a  nearly 
equal  degree  by  both  speakers.  The  solution  consists,  we 
think,  in  Mr  Gladstone’s  superior  versatility,  and  in  his 
superior  persuasiveness.  He  can  disarm  opposition  where 
Mr  Bright  can  only  beat  it  down  ;  his  mental  alacrity,  and 
faculty  of  extemporaneous  disquisition  on  any  subject, 
insure  him  a  complete  and  uninterrupted  range  over  the 
political  field  which  his  rival  only  occupies  partially  and  at 
intervals.  B.  G. 


shame  that  could  hardly  have  been  quickly  acquired  by  so 
guileless  a  creature  as  she  is  represented.  In  the  end 
repentance  drives  her  into  the  arms  of  the  Church  and 
she  ends  as  a  Sister  of  Mercy  and  dies  of  consumption 
that  pet  malady  of  novelists,  who  invariably  depict  it  in  a 
manner  more  remarkable  for  picturesqueness  than  fidelity 
to  nature.  A  word  must  be  said  in  condemnation  of  the 
wholesale  manner  in  which  the  characters  quote  poetry. 
Every  alternate  page  is  thickly  larded  with  citations  in  ali 
languages  and  at  great  length.  This  circumstance  certainly 
speaks  well  for  the  reading  and  recollection  of  gentlemen 
of  questionable  morals,  and  we  must  admit  that  their  poetry 
is  more  intelligible  than  their  prose.  2. 


RECENT  NOVELS. 

Mr$  Greville :  the  Story  of  a  Woman's  Life,  Told  by  Ursula,  a 
somewbila  Sister  of  Mercy.  Chapman  and  Uall. 

Ursula,  a  somewhile  Sister  of  Mercy,  as  with  Spenserian 
archaism  she  chooses  to  style  herself,  has  put  together  a 
novel  that  almost  defies  criticism.  She  purports  to  have 
discovered  the  materials  for  a  story  in  a  family  muniment 
room,  so  carefully  concealed  from  view  that,  but  for  her 
persistent  curiosity,  its  contents  would  yet  unrevealed 
to  the  light  of  day.  The  reason  she  adduces  for  pub¬ 
lishing  the  private  history  whose  records  she  unearthed 
is  that  she  trusts  the  recital  of  a  blighted  life  may  serve 
as  a  warning  beacon  to  others  **  not  to  attempt  the  perils 
of  a  platonic  love  when  both  are  young  and  beautiful.** 

In  this  hope  (she  says)  I  have  woven  the  materials  with  such 
imperfect  thread  as  1  could  command,  and  leave  it  to  a  kind 
public  to  judge  the  first  effort  of  an  unskilful  weaver,  with  a 
respectful  hope — as  it  is  a  first  fault — the  verdict  may  be  tempered 
with  mercy. 

We  feel  tempted  to  reply  to  this  appeal  ad  misericordiam 
that  we  will  award  our  absolution  provided  Ursula  will  pro¬ 
mise,  like  little  children,  that  she  will  “never  do  so  again.” 

Nor  are  we  prepared  to  allow  the  validity  of  her  reasons 
fer  rushing  into  print ;  she  has  produced  a  foolish  book 
which  is  happily  as  incapable  of  doing  harm  as  good. 
Mrs  Greville,  the  heroine,  is  a  curiously  mongrel  character. 
She  is  described  as  good,  self-sacrificing,  and  invested  with 
an  atmosphere  of  purity  only  comparable  to  that  of 
the  lady 

Who  was  80  very  pure  within, 

She  broke  this  outer  shell  of  sin, 

And  hatched  herself  a  cherubin. 

All  tho  gentlemen  of  her  acquaintance,  especially  all  tho 
married  ones,  are  at  her  feet,  and  this  immaculate  being 
listens  to  all  their  unhallowed  proposals  with  maidenly 
blushes  tinging  her  widowed  cheeks,  but  with  patience 
worthy  a  better  cause.  Tho  society  in  which  she  moves 
though  abounding  with  lords,  M.P.'s,  and  oflScers  of  rank* 
and  even  boasting  a  duke  and  duchess,  is  represented  as  pro¬ 
foundly  corrupt,  consisting  solely  of  villains  of  the  blackest 
dye,  in  whose  company  no  respectable  woman  is  safe  from 
insult.  An  air  of  coarse  sensuality  pervades  the  book  and 
the  heroine,  though  she  is  speedily  reduced  to  the  position 
of  fallen  angel,  yet  maintains  her  garb  of  innocence 
coupled  with  a  wily  craftiness  in  the  dissimulation  of  her 
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she  is  still  a  very  youDg  girl,  the  drudge  of  a  large  family 
of  small  children.  She  bears  her  frequently  hard  lot  with¬ 
out  a  murmur,  and  is  loving  to  and  beloved  of  all.  She  has 
a  sunny  nature,  whose  genial  influence  is  felt  by  all  who 
come  within  its  sway.  Suddenly  her  aristocratic  grand¬ 
father,  who  has  long  ignored  her  existence,  bethinks  him 
of  his  grandchild  and  claims  her  as  his  heiress.  Bessie  is 
removed  into  a  higher  sphere  of  society,  and  every  effort  is 
made  by  those  about  her  to  wean  her  from  her  old  asso¬ 
ciates  and  ways.  To  this  she  w’ill  not  submit,  and  through 
all  obstacles  she  remains  true  to  the  friends  of  her  youth. 
Her  character  is  most  consistently  developed  and  sustained  ; 
truth  is  its  basis,  and  her  bright  generous  nature  remains 
to  the  end  outspoken  and  free  from  worldly  taint.  There 
is  not  much  actual  plot  in  the  story ;  it  is  a  mere  repro¬ 
duction  of  life  in  a  country  village,  combined  with  sketches 
of  the  characters  that  constitute  its  society.  These  are 
drawn  with  lifelike  quiet  analysis,  and  thorough  psycho¬ 
logical  consistency.  The  personages  are  healthy  human 
beings  of  the  mixed  kind,  of  various  degrees  of  excellence, 
with  human  foibles  and  human  virtues,  neither  saints  nor 
villains.  An  idyllic  air  pervades  the  whole.  The  scenery, 
which  is  laid  partly  in  the  New  Forest,  partly  in  Normandy, 
is  delineated  with  much  reality  and  charm.  The  volumes 
are  pre-eminently  readable,  and  are  a  return  to  Holme 
Lee’s  earlier  and  happier  style,  from  which  we  have 
observed  some  decline  of  late.  Z. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

Waldfried.  Von  Bertholil  Auerbncli.  Stuttgart:  J.  G.  Cotta; 

London  :  Nutt.  1874.  In  Three  Volumes. 

Briefe  von  der  Universitiit.  Aus  dem  Naclilasz  Varnhagen’s  von 
Ense.  Leipzig:  Hrockliaus;  London:  Nutt.  1874. 

Ein  Polarsommer.  Von  Hermann  and  Karl  Aubel.  Leipzig  :  Brock- 
haus.  1874. 

Die  Magyarcn  und  andre  Ungarn.  Von  Franz  von  Lober.  Leipzig : 
Fries.  1874. 

Turkestan.  Von  Alexander  Pelzholdt.  Lctpz’g:  Bernhard  Schlicke; 
London:  Nutt.  1874. 

Der  Stoat  und  die  Katholische  Kirche  ini  Groszherzogthum  "Baden 
seit  dem  Jahre,  IStiO.  Von  Einii  Friedberg.  Leipzig  :  Duncker 
und  llumblot.  1874. 

Herr  Auerbach’s  long-promised  romance  has  just  seen  the 
light  of  day  in  Germany,  while  the  promised  English  trans¬ 
lation  is  still  delayed.  The  novel — comprised  in  six  books — 
is  in  form  an  autobiography,  Waldfried,  the  hero,  telling  his 
life’s  story  and  that  of  the  numerous  members  of  his  family. 
His  life  fell  iu  the  most  eventful  years  of  Germany’s  latest 
history,  cot^rising  the  revolution  of  1848,  and  ending  with 
the  Franco-Prussian  war.  Herr  Auerbach  entitles  his  novel 
‘Eine  Vaterlandische  Farailien  Geschichte’  (a  family  chroni¬ 
cle  of  Fatherland),  and  under  this  somewhat  clumsy  device  he 
essays  to  give  a  picture  of  the  development  of  autonomic 
existence  in  Germany,  and  the  revival  of  individual  patriotic 
feeling.  The  local  colouring  is  that  of  Southern  Germany, 
widely  opposed  in  many  of  its  social  usages  to  those  of  the 
North,  a  circumstance  that  must  be  duly  impressed  on  un¬ 
wary  English  readers,  who  will  carry  away  totally  erroneous 
impressions  if  they  expect  to  find  the  present  rulers  and  re¬ 
formers  of  Germany  such  easy-going,  semi-patriarchal  pei-son- 
ages  as  the  hero  Waldfried,  who  is  possible  only  on  southern 
soil,  and  who  even  now  represents  an  almost  extinct  social 
type.  The  book,  though  written  in  the  terse  and  concise  style 
suitable  to  a  diary,  is  nevertheless  anything  but  succinct. 
Though  it  contains  many  of  Herr  Auerbach’s  fine  gems  of 
thought  and  flashes  of  poetical  inspiration,  these  are  so  hidden 
amid  the  tedious  narrative  that  it  needs  great  patience  to  ex¬ 
hume  them  at  all.  Our  interest  in  the  story  is  never  keen, 
and  at  the  close  drags  perceptibly.  We  question  much  if  it 
will  find  favour  with  English  readers,  nay  more,  if  it  will 
serve  to  enhance  the  fame  of  its  author,  best  known  and  most 
successful  when  he  retails  the  idyllic  romances  of  Black  Forest 
peasants.  Herr  Auerbach  has  failed,  as  all  must  and  do  fail 
when  they  strive  to  write  a  story  that  shall  be  amusing,  per  ze, 
^nd  yet  is  to  enshrine  a  purpose  or  elucidate  an  author’s  pet 
*uea.  Interest  or  purpose  must  go  to  the  wall ;  most  commonly 
the  former  is  wholly  lost  in  the  struggle,  while  the  latter  is 
h)o  insufficiently  worked  out  to  really  fulfil  its  aim.  Every 
Dcvel  must  unconsciously  reflect  its  time,  but  when,  as 
m  Waldfried,  this  effect  is  too  palpably  sought,  the  issue  is  an 
over-elaboration  that  transcends  its  intention  and  fails  iu  its 
^culated  effect.  Romance — history — sociology — cannot  be 
^00  distinctly  held  apart,  though,  as  we  said  before,  the 
ortner  when  able  does  combine  the  two  latter.  But  to  effect 
018  result  the  author  must  have  regard  only  to  his  novel,  and 
*’®st  comes  of  itself. 

Assing,  having  apparently  exhausted  all  she  can 
publish  on  the  subject  of  Varnhagen  von  Ense,  prints,  under 


this  deceptive  title,  a  series  of  letters  from  the  University^ 
written  by  a  young  man,  Adolf  Muller,  to  his  parents  and 
friends,  among  which  latter  ho  had  the  good  fortune  to  num¬ 
ber  Varnhagen.  This  latter  had  written  a  preface  to  these 
letters,  seemingly  with  a  view  to  their  publication.  This 
view  Miss  Assing  has  not  failed  to  carry  out,  and,  deluding 
the  public  with  the  idea  that  she  was  about  to  furnish  them 
with  further  “  linge  sale”  from  her  uncle’s  remains,  she  issues 
the  letters  of  an  obscure  individual.  It  is  necessary  to  remark 
that  Varnhagen’s  share  of  the  book  consists  of  four  pages  of 
large  print,  while  the  w’ork  itself  boasts  over  fiOO  The  letters 
in  themselves  are  fairly  interesting,  but,  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  their  publication,  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  decep¬ 
tion  of  the  public.  They  date  from  the  first  decade  of 
this  century,  cind  relate  almost  e.vclusively  to  the  writer’s 
studies  and  private  affairs. 

Under  the  title  of  a  Polar  Summer,  the  brothers  Aubel 
have  written  a  singularly  agreeable  book  of  travels.  Though 
abounding  with  accurate  observations  faithfully  rendered, 
and  treating  of  the  mineralogy,  geognosis,  flora-fauna,  and 
ichthyology  of  the  country,  these  are  described  iu  a  more 
popular,  though  withal  strictly  scientific,  manner  than  is 
usually  met  with  in  books  of  this  class.  Some  of  the  most 
interesting  portions  of  the  work  treat  of  the  inhabitants  of 
these  northern  regions,  their  manners,  and  religious  obser¬ 
vances.  The  Samojede,  according  to  our  author,  has  a  marked 
individuality,  scarcely  a  pleasant  one,  and  many  of  his  cus¬ 
toms  remind  us  forcibly  of  those  practised  in  remote  antiquity. 
The  travellers’  route  embraced  the  shore  of  the  White  Sea, 
the  interior  and  coast  of  Lapland,  with  the  adjacent  islands, 
and  the  Russian  peninsula  Kanin.  The  descriptions  of 
landsciipe  are  charming  in  their  graceful  word-painting,  and 
show  that  real  beauties  of  scenery  exist  amid  these  nortliern- 
most  latitudes.  Messrs  Aubel  have  contemplated  the  lands 
traversed  with  minds  open  to  new  impressions,  free  from 
preconceived  ideas,  with  a  cultured  eye,  and  true  sympathy  for 
nature  in  every  mood.  The  combination  of  these  gifts  with 
poetical  fancy  and  a  ready  pen  have  resulted  in  a  most  plea¬ 
sant  volume. 

Herr  von  Ldher’s  book,  ‘The  Magyars  and  other  Hun¬ 
garians,’  deserves  the  same  praise.  The  author’s  hand  is  a 
practised  one  at  describing  nationalities ;  and  in  dealing  with 
the  Magyars,  Western  Europe’s  puzzle  and  Austria’s  thorn 
in  the  flesh,  he  evinces  all  his  former  ability,  and  fair,  dis¬ 
criminating  sense  of  justice.  Though  it  is  clearly  evident 
that  he  feels  no  personal  sympathy  with  these  proud  nobles, 
yet  he  can  compassionate  them  nevertheless,  and  understands 
how  hard  it  must  be  for  them  to  behold  their  glories  on  the 
wane.  Hungary  had  been  for  long  the  paradise  of  aristo¬ 
crats,  and  it  is  only  since  the  revolutionary  movement  of  1848 
shook  traditions  at  their  base  that  new  ideas  have  percolated 
through  the  land,  and  the  need  has  arisen  for  a  middle  class 
to  hold  the  balance  between  the  nobles  and  the  proletariat. 
Succeeding  years  have  made  this  class  increasingly  necessary, 
and  in  this  social  gap  Herr  von  Lbher  sees  one  of  the  chief 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  absolute  political  independence 
of  the  country.  The  Magyar’s  pride  and  conservatism  bar 
the  paths  of  progress  and  the  spread  of  enlightenment.  The 
battle  between  new  ideas  and  Austrian  and  Hungarian  supre¬ 
macy  grows  keener  daily.  Our  author  contends  that  all  true 
Germans  ought  to  spring  into  the  breach,  else  both  countries 
will  perish  in  the  struggle,  and  he  prophesies  a  grand  future 
for  both  Austria  and  Hungary,  if  they  will  listen  to  the  voice 
of  reason  and  stop  their  ears  to  the  charming  of  Frenchmen 
and  Jesuits,  charm  they  never  so  wisely.  The  origin  of  this 
volume  was  a  tour  through  the  countries  in  question  ;  they 
are  brought  well  before  us,  and  it  is  sad  to  see  how  much 
fruitful  soil  lies  waste  here  that  only  requires  industrious 
agriculturists  to  call  it  into  productiveness  ;  what  miles  of 
forest  and  mountain  ranges  lie  unexplored  that  would  repay 
an  intelligent  emigrant  far  better  than  expatriation  from 
European  shores.  And  while  all  produce  rises  in  value,  this 
land,  overflowing  with  the  capability  of  yielding  rich  returns, 
is  sunk  in  sloth,  dirt,  and  pride,  overrun  with  gipsies,  ex¬ 
hausted  by  Jewish  usurers,  and  resists  with  obstinacy  all 
nineteenth-century  advancement,  until  even  its  most  sanguine 
friends  despair  of  its  ultimate  revival.  And  what,  asks  Herr 
von  Lbher,  must  inevitably  follow  this  total  inaction  ?  The 
policy  of  Prussia  in  Poland,  the  total  extinction  of  an  old 
nationality  that  possesses  fine  qualities  apart  from  its  glaring 
faults,  an  oppressed  and  divided  fatherland,  bitterness  and 
extinction.  Germany  must  come  to  the  rescue,  Austria  must 
declare  herself  German,  pursue  a  German  policy,  and  all  will 
yet  be  well.  The  future  alone  can  justify  such  vaticinations. 
Apart  from  these  prophetic  final  chapters,  our  author  has 
produced  an  able,  thoughtful  book,  which  all  students  of 
nationalities  will  read  with  painful  interest. 

Herr  Petzholdt’s  pamphlet  regarding  Russian  Turkestan  is 
of  a  pleasanter  character  than  the  last-mentioned  work,  inas¬ 
much  as  it  holds  out  hope  of  progress  in  what  has  been 
hitherto  regarded  as  a  semi-barbaric  state.  The  author,  a 
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traveller  of  note,  promises  a  monograph  on  the  subject,  this 
being  a  mere  forerunner  to  the  larger  work.  In  1871,  he 
explored  Turkestan  more  carefully,  aided  in  this^  most 
difficult  task  by  the  courtesy  of  General  vou  Kaufmann.  The 
concise  results  are  here  given  ;  he  conveys  a  general  idea  of  the 
country^H  f)hy8iognomy,  Hora  and  fauna,  its  natives,  and  their 
occupations  and  customs,  many  of  which  are  highly  curious. 
He  further  unf<»ld8  his  views  as  to  the  firobable  future  of 
the  land  which  lias  already  become  greatly  changed  since  the 
late  Ivusso  Khiva n  treaty  of  peace,  of  which  he  gives  an 
abstract.  Herr  Petzholdt  considers  that  Russia  is  doing  a 
good  work  in  Central  Asia,  and  fails  to  see  why  England  does 
not  reg  trd  with  greater  favour  the  exertions  made  by  her 
Enstern  rival  to  civilise  these  barbaric  lands. 

Herr  Fricdberg’s  able  work  is  of  enhanced  value  at  this 
moment  of  fierce  conflict  between  the  German  .State  and  the 
Catholic  Church.  The  small  Grand  Uuchy  of  Baden 
has  been  always  in  the  vanguard  of  modern  progress 
of  whatever  kind.  The  energetic  resistance  of  its  people 
was  the  earliest  to  break  the  power  of  the  Concordat, 
thus  making  it  imperative  upon  the  Grand-ducal  Govern¬ 
ment  to  define  the  future  relations  of  Church  and  State.  The 
educational  question  naturally  came  foremost.  The  Curia 
struggled  hard  to  retain  this  power  within  their  hands,  but 
w’ore  finally  forced  to  succumb,  a  circumstance  towards  which 
the  new  body— if  we  may  so  call  them — of  old  Catholics  lent 
their  intelligent  aid.  For  a  short  time  German  statesmen 
were  inclined  to  condemn  the  conflict  of  parties  in  Baden,  on 
the  plea  that  the  Government  was  acting  in  opposition  to  the 
liberal  doctrine  of  granting  freedom  to  the  church.  But  the 
late  exorbitant  pretensions  of  the  Vatican  Council  have 
opened  all  eyes  to  the  importance  of  energetic  resistance 
to  its  presumptuous  policy  and  to  the  folly  of  permit¬ 
ting  the  Church  to  form  a  State  within  the  State.  This 
voluminous  work,  bristling  with  facta,  statistics,  and  official 
documents,  cannot  be  described  as  recreative  reading,  but  its 
contents  are  of  high  importance  t(»wards  a  right  understanding 
of  what  has  been  achieved,  and  what  must  still  be  accom¬ 
plished  in  this  struggle  with  hierarchical  power.  Herr 
Friedberg  feels  assured  of  the  ultimate  triumph  of  intelli¬ 
gence  over  ignorance,  and  his  facts  as  well  as  the  progress  of 
events  bespeak  him  a  true  prophet.  At  the  same  time, 
though  we  wish  it  as  earnestly,  we  cannot  sanguinely  look  for 
it  so  soon  as  he  expects,  and  question  the  policy  of  Germany’s 
present  persecutions.  While  writing  Herr  Friedberg  has 
oeen  occasionally  betrayed  into  pardonable  indignation  at  the 
polemics  of  his  opponents,  but,  as  a  whole,  the  tone  of  his 
work  shows  fairness,  especially  admirable  in  a  work  inevit- 
.ably  tinged  with  the  influence  of  party  spirit.  H.  Z. 


There  is  undoubtedly  much  th.it  is  suggestive  in  this.  M 
Gladstone  offended  the  Whigs  by  the  (very  qualified)  eacer- 
ness  which  he  displayed  to  sjitisfy  certain  just  demands  of 
the  Radicals.  If  he  fell  bdtweeii  two  stools  in  attempting  to 
sit  upon  both,  that  is  no  reason  why  the  Whigs  should  spare- 
him  ;  and  spare  him  the  Edinburgh  certainly  does  not.  The 
writer  is  very  bitter  in  tracing  the  ei-Premier’s  career.  He 
labours  hard  to  prove  that  the  disaster  of  February  was  due 
to  the  progressive  departures  of  Mr  Gladstone  from  Whig 
tutelage— or  at  least  from  Whig  leadership ;  and  whether 
he  cjin  beheld  to  have  proved  this  or  not,  he  has  undoubtedly 
proved  much  that  will  repjiy  serious  consideration.  We  can 
in  this  place  merely  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  a 
very  powerfurarticle  ;  not  having  space  to  do  more  than  refer 
to  the  writer’s  overweening  satisfaction  with  the  prospects 
and  principles  of  the  Whigs. 

The  political  article  of  the  Quarterly  occupies  itself  more 
especially  with  the  circumstances  and  results  of  the  last 
general  election,  and  is  rather  a  Tory  paean  than  the  indict¬ 
ment  of  an  individual  or  of  a  policy.  The  writer  does  indeed 
attempt  to  deduce  from  the  history  of  the  last  five  years  the 
causes  of  the  Libeial  defeat ;  but  his  severity  is  not  to  be 
compared  with  that  of  the  Whig  organ.  The  Communist 
bogy  is  duly  introduced,  for  the  confusion  of  Radicals  and  the 
edification  of  timid  old  ladies  ;  and  if  our  readers  have  a  mind 
for  entertainment  of  this  sort  we  cannot  do  better  than  com¬ 
mend  to  them  the  closing  pages  of  the  article.  A  discri. 
miuating  and  well-illustrated  notice  of  Dr  Schliemann’s 
‘Trojanische  Alterthiimer’  will  prove  very  attractive;  and 
there  is  also  a  capital  discursive  article  on  Wright’s  edition  of 
Gillray,  with  whose  works  the  writer  seems  to  have  more 
than  an  ordinary  acquaintance.  The  Central  Asian  question 
is  exhaustively  treated  from  the  Russophobist  point  of  view  ; 
a  good  map  assisting  to  place  before  us  a  tolerably  clear  idea  of 
a  complicated  business. 

The  West7nin8ter  has  a  short  but  forcible  article  on  “  The 
Bible  as  interpreted  by  Mr  Arnold,”  which  deserves  to  be 
carefully  read  and  digested.  In  an  age  of  historical  criticism 
Mr  Matthew  Arnold  has  gone  to  such’a  length  in  his  endea¬ 
vours  to  reconcile  the  “  sweetness  ”  of  old  traditions  with  the 
“  light  ”  of  new  knowledge,  that  he  fairly  lays  himself  open  to 
the  strictures  of  his  fellow-critics.  In  a  well-informed 
article  on  the  poor-law  system  a  laborious  effort  is  made 
to  show  that  the  remaining  provisions  of  our  poor-law  relating 
to  out-door  relief  cry  aloud  for  abolition  ;  and  whatever  may 
be  thought  of  the  writer’s  success  in  the  effort,  he  has  un¬ 
doubtedly  collected  a  large  array  of  facts  and  arguments. 
There  is  a  striking  and  rather  brilliant  essay  on  “  Moral 
Philosophy  at  (  ’am  bridge,”  apropos  of  Professor  T.  R.  Birks’s 
last  year’s  lectures.  Every  Cambridge  man  may  read  this 
essay  with  profit,  as  well  as  with  interest ;  and  to  us  it  seems 
to  bear  internal  evidences  of  having  been  written  by  one 
intimately  connected  with  the  system  of  instruction  which  it 
criticises.  We  must  draw  attention  to  a  most  engrossing 
notice  of  **  The  Greatest  of  the  Minnesingers,”  which  does 
much  in  itself  to  make  the  present  number  of  the  Westmimter 
unwontedly  valuable. 

The  review  of  Mr  F.  G.  Heath’s  two  works  on  the  English 
Peasantry  gives  rise  to  a  somewhat  exhaustive  article  in  the 
British  Qjuarterhj  on  “  Aspects  of  the  Agricultural  Labour 
C^uestion.”  It  takes  the  labourers’  side  with  a  certain  degree 
of  warmth,  but  still  with  great  discretion,  and  draws  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  number  of  points  wdiich  have  had  less  than  their 
due  share  of  attention  from  the  general  public.  There  are 
very  noticeable  articles  on  “  Authors  and  Publishers  ”  and 
on  “The  New-  Parliament,”  the  latter  of  which  ought  to  be 
read  side  by  side  with  the  lucubrations  of  the  Edinburgh  and 
Quarterly. 

Tlie  New  Quarterly  continues  M.  Latouche’s  interesting 
“  Travels  in  Portugal.”  There  is  an  excellent  notice  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Blake’s  works  by  the  editor,  and  an  article  by  Miss 
Cobbe  on  a  subject  in  which  she  is  always  thoroughly  at 
home — “  Animals  in  Fable  and  Art.”  The  two  novels  are  of 
average  merit,  if  we  are  entitled  to  speak  after  the  cursory 
glance  which  is  all  that  we  can  devote  to  them. 

The  March  number  of  the  International  Review  opens  with 
an  article  by  “  Hon.  Thomas  Hughes,  M.P.,  Q.C.,”  on  “The 
Working  Classes  of  Europe.”  It  is  an  admirable  review  of 
the  condition  and  recent  advances  of  the  workmen  of  this 
quarter  of  the  globe,  and  is  cram-full  of  statistic^,  arguments, 
and  illustrations.  We  recommend  it  to  all  who  desii'e 
malion  and  suggestions  on  this  great  subject  of  the  day.  Cf 
course  the  conclusion  of  the  article  is  distinctly  in  favour  of 
the  principle  of  co-operation,  of  the  good  results  of  which 
many  instances  are  here  recorded.  Dr  Amasa  Walker  con- 
fribiites  a  noteworthv  article  on  the  American  “National 
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The  present  is  an  unusually  good  number  of  the  Edinburgh. 
A  very  well-informed  article  on  the  Central  Asian  question, 
the  reviews  of  Lytton's  ‘  Parisians,’  Max  Muller’s  ‘  Science  of 
Religion,’  Mr  Froude’s  *  English  in  Irehind,’  and  Dr  Schlie¬ 
mann’s  record  of  discoveries  at  Troy,  are  all  of  a  nature  to 
satisfy  the  lover  of  genuine  literary  strength  ;  and  if  we 
do  not  enter  at  all  into  the  subjects  of  these  or  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  articles  it  is  only  because  we  are  attracted  by  the  still 
greater  Lirce  of  a  political  diatribe  which  treats  of  “The  Past 
and  the  Future  of  the  Whig  Party.”  It  is  natural  that  this 
article  should  hav’e  received  much  attention  from  the  majority 
of  our  contemporaries,  for  it  is  not  only  couched  in  studied 
terms,  but  it  is  manifestly  a  set  panegyric  and  revindication 
of  the  Whigs.  The  defeat  of  Mr  Gladstone,  the  bright  pro¬ 
spects  of  the  Tory  party,  the  hopelessness  of  a  speedy  return 
of  the  Liberals  to  power,  all  are  explaineil  by  the  revolt  of 
Radicalism  against  Whiggism  ;  and  the  writer  sees  no  hope 
for  his  country  short  of  a  complete  surrender  on  the  part  of 
the  general  body  of  Liberals  to  the  normal  supremacy  of  their 
time-honoured  leaders.  Amongst  these  leaders,  however, 
the  Edinburgh  no  longer  reckons  Mr  Gladstone. 

Why  then  did  Mr  Gladstone's  Government  come  to  an  untimely 
end  utid  full  with  such  astonishing  celerity?  The  answer,  as  far 
as  we  ure  concerned,  is  easily  made.  The  leader  of  the  Liberal 
party  lo>t  the  confidence  of  the  country  in  e.\act  proportion  to  his 
deviation,  or  supposed  deviation,  from  the  moderate  liberal  prin¬ 
ciples  which  wc  term  Whig,  to  the  extreme  liberal  principles  w  hich 
we  term  Uadical.  The  country  is  not  Radical.  The  elections 
have  proved  that.  It  is  even  less  Radical  than  it  is  Tory.  Candi¬ 
dates  who  want  to  disestablish  the  Church,  overthrow  the  House 
of  Lords,  ami  subvert  the  Monarchy  w'cre  extremely  rare — and 
still  more  rarely  successful.  A  whole  string  of  them  were  igno- 
rainiously  rejected.  And  the  charge  against  Mr  Gladstone  was— 
the  charge,  we  mean,  w'hich,  whether  true  or  not  in  itself,  diverted 
from  him  an  immense  number  of  his  former  supporters — that  he 
had  shown  a  disposition  to  advance  too  far  in  the  Radical 
direction — that  he  had  not  peremptorily  refused  to  make  conces¬ 
sions  to  the  avowed  enemies  of  the  Church  of  England,  Ultramon¬ 
tane  priests,  and  Home  Rulers— and  that,  in  short,  lie  had  swerved 
from  Whig  principles  to  conciliate  the  extreme  sections  of  the 
party  he  led. 
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“Scientific  Summary”  is  very  valuable,  forming  a  complete 
quarter’s  record  or  the  fairy-tale  ”  of  scientific  progress. 
fsavoil  Science  continues  to  be  conducted  in  an  excellent 
manner.  The  present  number  contains  two  articles  of  more 
than  usual  value — one  on  “  The  Compound  Engine  in  War 
Ships,”  and  another  upon  Mr  Froude’s  “  Resistance  Experi¬ 
ments  with  H.M.S.  Greyhowxd!^ 

The  Englishwoman's  Review  is  always  particularly  welcome 
to  those  who  watch  with  interest  the  progress  of  female 
enfranchisement.  The  April  number  contains  two  admirable 
articles  on  the  ‘^Occupations  of  Women ’’and  “The  Influence 
of  Parents  on  Women’s  Work.”  “Shadows  Before”  is  a 
careful  and  useful  summary  of  the  measures  relating  to  the 
condition  of  women  and  children  which  are  engaging,  or  are 
likely  to  engage,  the  attenthm  of  Parliament  in  the  present 
session  ;  and  the  record  of  “Events  of  the  Quarter”  is  still 
more  useful,  and  is  written  with  equal  care. 

The  Theological  Review^  like  the  rest  of  the  current 
quarterlies,  is  an  interesting  number.  This  fact  is  due  in 
particular  to  Mr  Ernest  Myers’s  “  Plea  for  Pualisni  as  a 
Necessity  in  Moral  Theology,”  to  Mr  Steinthal’s  article  on 
the  last  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education, 
and  to  Mr  J.  E.  Carpenter’s  appreciative  notice  of  Mr 
Conway’s  ‘  Sacred  Anthology.’  Herbert  W ilson. 
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Bombay  Riot  of  l^?!.  The.  (Imperial  8vo,  pp.  72.)  Bombay ;  Office  of  the 
Bombay  Gazette. 

Bray.  .Mrs.— Roseteague;  or,  The  Heir  of  Treville  Crewse.  In  Two 
Volumes.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  247,  221,  21s.)  Chapman  and  Hall. 
Brcymann,  Hermann.— A  French  Grammar,  based  on  Philological  Prin¬ 
ciples.  (Pcap.  8TO.  pp.  XX.  245.)  Macmillan. 

Church,  R.  W. — The  Sacred  Poetry  of  Early  Religions.  (Fcap.  8vo, 
pp.  viii,  77,  Is.)  Macmillan. 

Cobbo,  Frances  Power. — Doomed  to  bo  Saved :  A  Discourse  delivered  at 
an  Anniversary  Service  of  the  Clerkenwell  Unitarian  Sunday  School 
(Oown  8vo.  pp.  15.)  Williams  and  Norgate. 

Cox,  Edward  W.  What  am  I  ?  A  Popular  Introduction  to  Mental 
Philosophy  and  Psychology.  VoL  II  Mechanism  in  Action.  (8vo, 
pp.  xxii,  442,  88.  6d.)  Longmans. 

Daniel,  Mrs  Mackenzie. — Esther  Dudley’s  Wooers.  In  Three  Volumes. 

(Crown  8vo,  pp.  289,  281,  287, 318.  6d.)  C.  J.  Skeet. 

Holmes,  Arthur. — Latin  Pronunciation  for  Beginners.  (Crown  8vo,  9d). 
Rivingtona. 

Hope,  Stanley. — GeoflVey’s  Wife.  A  Reminiscence.  In  Two  Volumes. 

(Crown  8vo,  pp.  311, 318, 218.)  Chapman  and  Hall. 

Insurance  Blue  Book  for  1874,  The.  (8vu,  pp.  lOi,  Is.  6d.)  Murbjr. 

Irous,  William  .1.- New  Legislation  for  the  Church:  Is  It  Needed?  A 

I.etter  to  His  Grace  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  (8vo,  pp.  28, 
Is.)  Itivingtons. 

J.  F.  C.  P. —  Thoughts  in  the  Twilight.  (Fcap.  Svo,  pp.  64.)  Goodwin. 
Keary.  E.— Little  Sealskin,  and  other  Poems.  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  185.)  Bell. 
Kingston,  Francis  K. — The  UniW  of  Creation:  a  Contribution  to  the 
Solution  of  the  Religious  (^uestiou,  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  iv,  152.) 
Trlibnor. 

Lessing,  Gotthold  Ephraim. — Laocoon.  An  Essay  upon  the  Limits  of 
Printing  and  Poetry.  Translated  by  Ellen  Frothingham.  (Crown 
Svo,  pp.  xi,  24.5.)  ^ston :  Roberts  Brothers. 

Limner,  Luke.  -  Mad  re  Natura  versfw  The  Moloch  of  Fashion.  A  Social 
Essay,  with  Thirty  Illustrations.  Fourth  Edition.  (Fcap.  Svo, 
pp.  119,  28.  6d.)  Chatto  and  Windus. 

Macdonald.  Ale.xander.— Kansas :  Its  Resources  and  Adaptability  for 
Settlement.  (Fcap.  8vo.  pp.  10,  3d.)  I ) thee  of  the  X«5our  A’ewjs. 
Peabody,  K  P.— Record  of  Mr  Alcott’s  Scliool,  exemplilying  the  Prin¬ 
ciples  and  Methodsof  Moral  Culture.  Third  Edition,  revised.  (Crown 
8vo.  pp.  297.)  Boston  :  Roberts  Brothers. 

Piercy,  Frederick.— A  Crucial  Test  of  Disputed  Identity.  With  Illustra¬ 
tions.  (8vo,  pp.  8,  Is.  6d.)  A.  ,1.  Rich. 

Stamer,  W. — The  Gentleman  Emigrant :  His  Daily  Life,  Sports,  and 
Pastiuies  In  Canada,  Australia  and  the  United  States.  In  Two 
Volunu-s.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  ikX),  285. 2l8  )  Tinsley  Brothers. 

Webb.  Alfred. -Why  I  Desire  Horae  Rule.  (Svo,  pp.  31,  6d.)  Dublin: 
McGlashan  and  Gill. 

Whitaker’s  Almanack  for  1874.  Supplement  containing  the  New  Ministry, 
&o.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  32.)  Whitaker. 

Wink  worth,  Susanna — ^’I'heologla  (iertnatiica.  Translated  from  the  German. 
(Fcap.  Svo,  pp.  Ixvii,  213.)  Macmillan. 

Tlie  seconti  volume  of  Serjeaut  Cox’s  What  am  I  ?  (the 
first  was  published  ten  months  ago)  is  concerned  principally 
^’ith  tlie  phenomena  of  so-called  “  psychic  ”  force  and  its  corre¬ 
lative,  somnambulism.  The  “  mechanism  of  man,”  which  Mr 
Cox  described  in  the  former  volume,  is  here  watched  in 
Artion,  and  the  main  conclusions  are  deduced  “  that  man  has 
a  sonl  as  well  as  a  body,”  and  “  that  this  soul  is  a  distinct 
entity,  capable  of  partial  severance  from  the  body  during  life, 
and  of  entire  severance  on  death.” 

Somewhat  at  variance  with  Serjeant  Cox’s  are  the  opinions 
ef  the  author  of  The  Unity  of  Creation^  “a  contribution  to 
the  solution  of  the  religious  question,”  who  says,  Buddhist- 
ically,  “our  intelligence  is  a  form  of  the  continuous  substance 
which  constitutes  Divine  Nature,”  whilst  force  and  matter 
“are  regarded  as  the  active  and  passive  forms  in  which  the 
substance  of  the  Universe  exhibits  itself.”  The  author,  in 
his  preface,  pays  a  well-deserved  compliment  to  the  Sunday 
liScture  Society. 

The  first  instalment  of  a  History  of  Japan,  by  Francis 
Ottiwell  Adams,  formerly  charge  J affaires  and  secretary  of 
British  Legation,  brings  down  the  work  to  the  year  1864. 
The  first  book,  which  deals  with  the  almost  legendary  era  ante¬ 


cedent  to  the  final  establishment  of  Europeans  on  the  islands 
in  1853-4,  is  derived  principally  from  the  “  Nihon  Ouaishi,” 
a  native  composition  in  twenty-two  boohs,  published  in  1827. 

The  American  lady  who  translates  Lessing’s  Zaoroon  speaks 
of  an  English  translation  published  in  1853.  If  none  have 
appeared  since  then  w^e  must  certainly  thank  Miss  Frothing¬ 
ham  for  the  service  she  has  rendered  to  an  English  as  well  as 
an  American^  reading  public  in  presenting  them  afresh  with 
this  masterpiece  of  art-criticism.  Her  translation,  at  once 
lucid  and  concise,  of  itself  deserves  pniise,  and  she  has  added 
to  its  value  by  giving  English  renderings  side  by  side  with 
the  originals  of  all  Lessing’s  quotations.  If  a  somewhat 
lavish  illustration  of  the  female  “  form  divine,”  corsetted  and 
iincorsetted,  will  avail  to  exterminate  the  prevailing  crimes, 
rosthetical  and  physiological,  of  tight-lacing  and  foot-pinching, 
“Luke  Limner,  Esq.,”  wields  his  pencil  in  a  good  cause. 
Modre  Natura  v.  The  Moloch  of  Fashion  clothes  roost  un¬ 
doubted  truths  in  an  attractive  dress  with  just  so  thin  a  veil 
of  exaggeration  as  suffices  to  heighten  their  effect.  We  should 
like  to  see  it  followed,  and  Luke  Limner’s  pyencil  seconded,  by  a 
really  sound  medical  book  on  the  same  subject,  as  readable 
and  convincing  as  it  could  be  made. 

Little  Seal-skin^  the  poem  which  gives  its  name  to  Miss 
Keary’s  collection,  does  not  stand  alone  in  graceful  attributes, 
both  of  verse  and  sentiment.  One  would  say  that  a  fairy  sits 
with  beautiful  suggestions  in  the  ’poet’s  ear,  the  poet  herself 
adding  human  pathos  to  the  themes.  The  two  slight  sketches 
of  “  Lucy  ”  and  “  Agnes”  (especially  the  latter),  are  admirable 
specimens  of  what  Miss  Keary  can  make  out  of  the  simplest 
materials.  A  certain  simplicity,  unaccompanied  by  novelty, 
redeems  Thoughts  in  the  Twilight  from  being  reckoned  lalto- 
gether  among  the  Della  Criiscans.  But  it  requires  original 
genius  to  say  anything  new  about  “The  South  Wiiicl,” 
“  The  Robin’s  Song,”  &c.  Two  lectures  by  Dean  Church  on 
the  Vedas  and  the  Psalms  are  published  together  under  the 
title  of  The  Sacred  Poetry  of  Early  Religions. 

The  author  of  The  Anaesthetic  Revelation  and  the  Gist  of 
Philosophy,  Benjamin  Paul  Blood,  for  fear  of  premature 
death,  publishes,  at  the  age  of  forty  years  “as  men  reckon,” 
his  secret  to  the  world,  and  braves  the  charge  of  insanity. 
But  the  discovery  is  merely  that  nneesthesis,  complete  insensi¬ 
bility,  is  the  highest  condition  of  man,  from  his  entry  into 
which  he  will  date  his  “  initiation  into  the  Secret  of  Life.” 
This  is  the  creed  of  more  religious  people  than  the  author 
thinks. 

The  clergy  of  the  Establishment  have  scented  reform,  and 
seem  to  stiffen  their  necks  against  it.  Last  week,  the 
Examining  Chaplain  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  fearing  the 
abolition  of  traffic  in  souls,  pleaded,  as  liOrd  Cairns  pleaded  in 
the  House  of  Lords  on  Tuesday,  that  the  sale  of  next  pre¬ 
sentations  alone  need  go  ;  and,  this  week,  a  prebendary  of 
St  Paul’s,  Dr  Irons,  appeals  earnestly  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  to  cease  from  troubling  the  Ritualists.  New 
Legislation  for  the  Church,  Is  it  Needed?  asks  Dr  Irons,  and 
urges,  on  the  negative  side,  that,  without  ceremonial  latitude, 
bigotry  will  be  increased  ;  and  that  it  will  be  impossible,  if 
the  Archbishop’s  Bill  becomes  law,  to  encounter  the  teachings 
of  the  “succes.sors  of  Pix)fes8or  Huxley,  Mr  Darwin,  Mr 
Mill,  and  Dr  Tyndall.”  Let  Dr  Tait,  he  says,  assemble  a 
synod  in  the  nave  of  St  Paul’s,  deliver  an  admonition,  and  the 
clergy  will,  for  “  conscience’  sake,”  obey  it. 

Among  the  other  pamphlets  of  the  week  is  the  first  of  a 
series  of  Pioneer  Papers,  issued  for  the  guidance  of  emigrants, 
describing  Kansas  :  “  its  resources  and  adaptability  for  settle¬ 
ment  Why  I  desire  Home  Rule,  by  Mr  Alfred  Webb  ;some 
comparative  lithographs  on  the  identity  of  Tichborne  and 
Orton,  from  which  Mr  Frederick  Pierce,  “  memorial  portrait- 
painter,”  deduces  evidence  strong  enough,  in  his  opinion,  to 
have  decided  the  trial  8ingle-hHn(ied  ;  and  an  account  of  The 
Bombay  Riots  of  1874,  compiled  from  Indian  newspapers. 

The  Insurance  Blue-Book  for  1874  is  a  comj)lete  insurance 
directory,  and  supplies  the  tables,  revenue  and  balance-sheets, 
&c.,  of  all  the  companies. 


MUSIC. 

TWO  NIGHTS  AT  THE  ROYAL  ITALIAN  OPERA. — GRIEG’s 
PIANOFORTE  CONCERTO,  ETC. 

Since  it  has  become  the  system  of  our  Italian  operatic 
managers  to  admit  on  their  boards  the  first  8tej)s  or  inex¬ 
perienced  beginners  it  has  been  impossible  for  the  critic  to 
take  notice  of  the  numerous  and  in  many  cases  abortive 
debuts  of  each  season.  The  tenor  voice,  however,  is  so 
scantily  represented  on  the  modern  stage  that  we  always  look 
forward  to  the  appearance  of  one  of  its  specimens  with  some 
flutter  of  expectation.  Signor  Bolis,  the  new  tenor,  who 
appeared  the  first  time  in  England  at  Covent  Garden  on 
Thursday  last,  is  said  to  enjoy  considerable  reputation  in  Italy, 
and  his  reception  on  the  part  of  the  English  public  was 
also  most  favourable ;  we  think  upon  tJie  whole  rightly  so. 
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country,”  he  thinks  it  desirable  to  repeat  once  more  that  in 
his  opinion,  Meyerbeer’s  operas  contain,  together  with  de¬ 
plorable  vulgarities,  beauties  of  the  highest  order ;  and  that 
dramatic  music  owes  to  them  an  enormous  advance  in  its 
))ower  of  expression.  The  performance  of  “  The  Huguenots,”  on 
Friday  last,  left  much  to  be  desired.  The  chorus  was  frequently 
uncertain,  and  throughout  showed  signs  of  insufficient  train¬ 
ing.  Of  the  solos,  Mdlle.  Marimon,  as  Queen  Marguerite 
gave  most  satisfaction  ;  she  gave  the  difficult  and  at  the  same 
time  most  unsatisfactory  roxdadei  of  her  part  with  great  ease 
and  volubility.  Mdlle.  Scalchi  as  Urbain  was  more  bold 
than  graceful,  and  failed  to  point  out  the  slight  tinge  of  half- 
awakened  amorousness  as  indicated  by  her  short  exclama¬ 
tions  in  the  .second  act.  This  part  requires  a  great  deal  of 
coquettish  by-play,  which  needs  must  be  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  actress,  and  which  Mdlle.  ficalchi  discreetly  but 
wrongly  omitted.  As  a  piece  of  vocal  skill,  however,  her  air 
in  the  lirst  act  was  highly  commendable.  The  Maral  of  Sig. 
Bagagiolo  was  fair,  but  no  more  than  fair,  as  was  also  the 
^ievers  of  Sig.  Cdtogni.  Concerning  the  representatives  of 
the  two  chief  parts,  we  were  glad  to  observe  in  Mdlle. 
d’Angeri  a  decided  wish  to  do  poetical  justice  to  the 
difficult  part  of  Valentina.  It  must,  however,  be  confessed 
that  the  dimensions  of  this  role  considerably  exceed  both  her 
vocal  and  dramatic  powers.  Sig.  iNicolini  had  entirely  mis¬ 
conceived  the  character  of  Raoul.  There  is  a  strong  touch  of 
dignified  Puritanism  in  the  conception  of  this  character  which 
ought  never  quite  to  disappear,  not  even  where  Raoul  joins  in 
the  gay  reveli  ies  of  the  courtiers,  or  where  he  tries  to  console 
himself  for  his  recent  imaginary  loss  by  the  high-flown  com¬ 
pliments  paid  to  the  beautiful  queen.  Sig.  Nicolini  was  all 
smiles  and  bows.  We  could  not  help  regretting,  the  whole 
evening,  the  wonderful  voice  of  Mario,  and  the  refined  chi- 
varlous  bearing  of  Roger,  both  so  diffeieiit  and  so  admirable 
in  their  renderings  of  Meyerbeer’s  hero. 

Edward  Grieg  is  a  young  Norwegian  composer,  whose  works, 
consisting  chiefly  of  songs  and  pianoforte  pieces,  have  lately 
attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention  in  Germany.  From  what 
we  ourselves  know  of  his  compositions  we  should  call  him  a 
disciple  of  Schumann,  or  we  should  at  least  guess  that  he  is 
considerably  under  the  influence  of  what  is  usually  called  the 
romantic  school  in  music.  He  is  evidently  also  an  admirer  of 
Chopin.  Mixed  with  these  acquired  elements  we  notice 
however  the  signs  of  a  strongly  marked  individuality 
combined  with  a  touch  of  northern  nationality.  In  this 
respect  he  might  be  compared  with  another  Scandina¬ 
vian  composer,  Niels  W.  Gade,  whom  he  however  decidedly  , 
surpasses  in  originality.  The  Concerto  in  A  minor  for 
pianoforte  and  orchestra.  Op.  16,  w'hich  Mr  Hannreuther 
introduced  at  last  Saturday’s  Crystal  Palace  concert,  is 
the  most  important  of  Herr  Grieg’s  compositions.  It  opens 
with  an  allegro  moderato  in  A  minor,  the  theme  of  which 
is  both  striking  and  impressive ;  an  Aniraato  e  molto 
leggiero  reminds  slightly  of  Schumann’s  early  style,  without 
however  showing  any  actual  reminiscence.  The  caden^ 
seems  to  us  rather  too  elaborate.  The  motive  of  the  Adagio 
for  pianoforte  solo  is  evidently  written  in  Chopin’s  vein,  but 
beautiful  in  melody  and  harmony.  The  last  movement  con¬ 
tains  an  intermezzo  passage  of  great  beauty,  which  first 


His  voice  is  powerful  and  agreeable,  and  his  method  displays 
most  of  tiie  good  qualities  of  i Lilian  training.  His  high 
notes  up  to  ii  natural  are  enunciated  with  ease,  and  the 
timbre  of  his  voice  is  pleasant  throughout.  His  acting,  on 
the  other  hand,  seemed  to  bear  the  marks  of  inexperience  and 
awkwardne.sM,  although  considerable  allowance  ought  to  be 
made  for  the  embarnissment  of  a  singer  facing  his  public  for 
the  first  time.  'J  his  want  of  hisirionic  capacity  w.as 
particularly  noticeable  in  the  celebrated  duet  with  Matilda, 
when  iSignor  Bolis  addressed  his  passionate  utterances,  not 
to  the  beloved  object,  nor  even  (as  is,  alas  !  the  general 
custom  of  modern  operatic  singers)  to  the  audience, 
but  to  the  conductor.  This  circumstance,  combineil 
with  Signor  Vianesi’s  demonstrative  inode  of  beating  the  time, 
involuntardy  suggested  the  anything  but  pleasant  idea  of 
the  singer’s  gestures  being  influenced  by  the  gyrations  of 
an  enormous  baton  brandished  almost  in  his  face.  The 
{rerforniuncc  of  the  whole  opera  may  be  described  as  an 
.avenige  one.  M.  Alaurel  was  William  Tell,  Madame  Sivico, 
Matilda  ;  the  ungrateful  jiart  of  her  tyrant  bi’other  being 
Liken  by  Signor  Tazliafico.  With  regard  to  a  work  of  such 
esLiblished  fame  as  Rossini’s  “Tell,”  it  would  be  difficult  to 
adduce  much  new  matter.  It  is  gei>erally  known  how  in  it 
the  Italian  maestro  tried  to  remodel  the  style  of  his  national 
opera  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  requirements  of  the  Paris  stage, 
for  which  “Tell”  was  written.  Rossini-worshippers  are  apt 
to  see  in  this  last  the  highest  flight  of  “  the  swan  of  Pesaro,” 
to  which  dramatic  music  moreover  owes  a  new  phase  of 
progress.  With  this  view  we  are  unable  to  agree,  without 
desiring  by  any  means  to  disparage  the  great  beauties  of  the 
work  in  <{uestion.  The  three  points  in  which  Rossini  excels 
before  all  other  masters  are,  in  our  opinion,  the  rich  flow  of  his 
melodies,  the  graceful  charm  of  his  humour,  and  last,  but  not 
least,  the  admirable  adaptedness  of  his  vocal  parts  for  the  dis¬ 
play  of  the  voice.  It  is  by  means  of  these  qualities  that,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  score  of  the  “Barbiere”  will  always  excite  the  unani  • 
mous  applause  of  both  amateurs  and  professoi*s  ;  but  the  same 
excellences  could  not  but  be  impaired  or  rendered  useless  by 
the  traditional  re(|uirenient8  of  the  Grand  Opera.  In  an  heroic 
subject,  humour  was  altogether  out  of  the  question  ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  demands  of  declamatory  decision  and  rich 
instrurnenLition  proved  fatal  in  many  cases  to  the  tender 
grace  of  the  iLilian  maestro’s  cantilena.  It  can,  more¬ 
over,  not  be  denied  that  the  illustration  of  violent 
dramatic  action  never  was  a  forte  of  Rossini’s.  His 
shortcomings  in  this  respect  in  “Tell”  are  sometimes 
of  a  glaring  nature ;  very  little  is  done,  for  instance, 
to  render  musiciilly  the  anxiety  of  the  situation  when  Leut- 
hold  implores  his  countrymen  to  save  him  from  the  vengeance 
of  his  Austrian  foes.  Rossini’s  recitative  here  falls  utterly 
flat,  being  entirely  unsupported  by  such  effects  in  chorus  or 
orchestra  as  might  have  easily  suggested  themselves. 

About  the  same  time  when  the  declamatory  spirit  of 
French  art  became  all  but  fatal  to  Rossini’s  genius,  this  same 
spirit  was  to  exercise  a  highly  beneficial  influence  on  another 
artist  of  more  than  ordinary  talent.  We  are  speaking  of  the 
German  Meyerbeer,  who,  like  Rossini,  was  drawn  to  Paris  as 
the  focus  of  Euro{>ean  taste  and  culture,  and  who  like  him 
soon  experienced  the  mighty  spell  of  French  nationality. 
His  chief  work,  “  Les  Huguenots,”  was  given  at  Covent  Gar¬ 
den  the  night  after  the  performance  of  “  William  Tell,”  and 
this  juxtaposition  of  the  two  operas  must  be  our  excuse  for  a 
few  more  comparative  remarks.  Meyerbeer,  as  we  said  before, 
profited  in  all  respects  from  the  atmosphere  of  the  Paris  opera, 
the  over-refined  perfume  of  which  was  quite  congenial  to  his 
eclectic  and  eminently  self-conscious  nature.  First  of  all  he  lost 
no  style  of  his  own,  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  never  possessed 
one.  His  mode  of  expression  always  was  a  mixture  of 
Italian,  French,  and  German  elements  ;  which  of  these  in¬ 
gredients  shouhl  obtain  prevalence  was  with  him  entirely  a 
matter  of  circumstance.  While  in  Italy  he  wrote  Italian 
operas,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  he  would  have  vied  with 
his  early  friend  and  co-disciple,  Weber,  in  the  simple  style  of 
the  German  Volksliedy  if  this  had  appeared  to  him  the  shortest 
way  to  the  desired  aim  of  European  notoriety.  Never thele.^is, 
it  would  be  in  vain  to  deny  that  his  Proteusdike  individuality 
.idmirably  adapted  itself  to  the  peculiarities  of  his  adopted 
national  character.  Nowhere  is  the  peculiar  grace  of  French 
address  shown  to  greater  advantage  than  in  the  Air  of 
the  page  in  the  first  act,  and  the  spirit  of  elegant  and 
thoroughly  French  gallantry  breathes  in  every  note  of  the 
short  but  characteristic  and  admirably  sustained  part  of  the 
generous  Count  de  Nevers.  Full  of  verve  and  dramatic 
pathos  is  also  the  wonderful  love-duet  between  Valentina  and 
^oul,  and  particularly  that,  as  Wagner  calls  it,  marvellously 
impressive  motive  in  G  Flat,  to  which  only  few  iLelodies, 
and  those  from  the  most  jierfect  works  in  music,  can  be 
compared.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  one  of  the  cliief 
tenets  of  the  Wagnerian  creed  is  an  utter  contempt  for  the 
works  of  Me3'erbeer  ;  and,  since  the  present  writer  has  been  i 
quite  lately  accused  of  holding  “Wagner’s  brief  in  this 
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ART. 

THE  WATER  COLOUR  SOCIETIES. 

Kefioenient,  delicacy,  and  all  the  other  qualities  peculiar  to 
the  pure  mediuni^  employed,  will  always  command  for 
Water  Colour  Exhibitions  the  loving  attention  of  visitors. 
If  numbers  be  taken  as  the  measure  of  appreciation,  neither 
the  Society  nor  the  Institute  would  compare  for  a  moment 
with  the  Koyal  Academy.  Brilliancy  of  colour,  potency  of 
brush,  the  appearance  of  strength  and  durability,  will  always 
fascinate  the  popular  eye,  and  to  the  many  a  “  painting  in 
oil”  is  almost  a  synonym  for  the  everlasting.  If,  however, 
the  numbers  attending  a  Water  Colour  Exhibition  be  less, 
their  enthusiasm  is,  perhaps,  all  the  more  intense.  There  is 
a  kind  of  union,  a  freemasonry,  among  them  ;  and  one  has 
only  to  be  periodically  visible  at  one  or  other  of  our  Water 
Colour  Exhibitions,  to  be  received  as  one  of  the  initiates” 
in  act,  and  accepted  as  a  brother.  A  lonely  man  might  for  a 
long  period  of  time  form  a  unit  in  the  crowd  which,  the 
whole  season  through,  surges  in  and  out  of  Burlington 
House,  before  his  uuitship  would  be  recognised  or  his 
individuality  noted,  unless  by  the  slow-moving  eyes  of  the 
gentle  detective  whose  lawful  calling  it  is  to  haunt  the  place. 
But  let  the  same  lonely  man  be  seen  two  or  three  times  at 
a  Water  Colour  Exhibition,  and  the  chances  are  that  an 
inquiring  murmur  as  to  his  opinion  of  this  picture,  or  a 
solicit.'ition  of  his  upprov'al  of  the  beauties  of  that,  will  fall 
on  his  ear  in  tones  as  soothing  as  those  of  the  ultra  Muggle- 
touian  who  has  discovered  you  within  the  sacred  precincts  of 
his  humble  temple  and  wishes  to  make  a  convert  of  you,  or 
of  him  who  draws  near  unto  you  in  the  open  street,  and  tells 
you  that  he  is  “a  stranger  in  these  parts  and  has  just  come 
up  to  hear  of  a  large  fortune  left  him  by  his  uncle,”  &c.,  &c. 

If,  then,  this  inclination  on  the  part  of  fellow  visitors  to 
fraternise  with  you  arise  from  a  wish  to  make  you  neither 
rich  in  a  spiritual  nor  poor  in  a  material  sense,  but  from  a 
feeling,  as  it  appears  to  you,  of  your  common  humanity  and 
love  of  art,  you  are  at  once  made  happy,  you  very  soon 
admire  what  they  admire,  and  by-aud-by  regard  yourself  in 
an  a?’<thetic  sense  as  being  also  of  the  salt  of  the  earth. 
Whether  this  feeling,  or  one  akin  to  it,  arises  from  the 
closer  scrutiny  demanded  by  the  drawings,  and  wdiat  would  j 
naturally  result  from  such  circumstance,  or  from  the  I 
grc  a  ter  freedom  and  comfort  one  has  in  making  such  scru-  I 
tiny,  or  from  tlie  paucity  of  those  w’jio  happen  to  be  in  the 
gdlery  at  the  same  time,  and  the  consequent  tendency  of 
atoms  under  such  conditions  to  obey  the  laws  of  attraction, 
or  from  all  these  things  together,  it  is  most  certainly  the  ' 
case  that  those  w'ho  delight  in  water-colour  drawu'ngs  look  ! 
upon  themselves  as  belonging  to  the  most  Corinthian  orders 
of  the  dilettanti.  Begging  our  readers  to  share  with  us 
the  conviction  that  we  too  are  among  the  prophets,  let  us 
enter  together  the  Gallery  of 

THE  SOCIETY  OF  PAINTERS  IN  WATER  COLOURS. 

This  is  the  seventieth  year  of  its  existence,  and  in  saunter¬ 
ing  round  the  room  we  soon  become  aware  that  strength  ’ 
and  power  are  no  longer  the  exclusive  properties  of  oil- 
painting.  What,  we  wonder,  w’ould  the  early  members  of 
this  Society  have  said  to  such  nmrvellous  virility  as  we 
find  in  Sir  John  Gilbert’s  “Conspiracy”  (34)?  The  three  j 
figui*es  in  this  well-balanced  composition  have  a  vigour  j 
about  them  which  one  generally  associates  wdth  oil-painting,  | 
ainl  the  same  may  be  Siiid  of  the  Pre.sident’s  illustration  to 
Othello  (16).  We  do  not  allude  now  to  the  facile  drawing,  ‘ 
the  ready  construction,  the  dash  and  life  which  Sir  John  i 
throws  into  his  every  touch,  but  to  the  manipulative  cunning 
by  which  he  gives  to  w'ater  the  force  of  oil.  We  are  apt  to  < 
plume  ourselves  upon  our  attainments  in  water-colour  draw-  i 
lug,  and  are  disposed  to  fancy  that  all  excellence  in  this  w’alk 
18  exclusively  ours.  For  many  years  this  no  doubt  was  so, 
and  our  possession  of  the  field  was  undisputed  ;  but  w'heu 
gifted  foreigners  came  to  view  the  fruitfulness  thereof,  an«l  to 
note  the  rich  harvests  we  garnered,  they,  too,  -must  needs  ^ 
labour  in  the  same  vineyard,  and  the  result  is  simply  an  enhance-  t 
ment  of  our  delight.  Here,  for  instance,  is  Alma  Tadema, 
^’hom  most  people  associate  with  triumphs  in  oil-painting,  p 
contributing  four  water-colour  drawings  which,  for  quality  si 
and  completeness,  are  scarcely  to  be  matched  in  the  whole 
exhibition.  We  allude  more  especially  to  the  drawing  he  r( 
Calls  “  Autumn”  (249),  in  which  we  see  three  figures  seated  I 
on  a  curved  stone  bench  overshadow’ed  by  beech-trees,  which  2 
do  not  prevent  one  catching  a  glimpse  of  a  sweet  landscape 
beyond.  G.  J.  Piuwell,  another,  powerful  expressor,  sends,  IS 
are  sorry  to  see,  only  one  drawing,  which  he  calls  “The  ol 
l^ggar’s  Roost,  Tangier  ”  (68).  This  roost  is  a  low  stone  P 
wncli  or  step  by  the  aide  of  a  wall  in  which  is  a  closed  door  cc 
of  oriental  design  and  colour.  The  elders  squat  while  the  at 
younger  ones  stand.  Among  the  latter  is  a  blind  girl  whose  ti 
expression  of  face  is  very  touching ;  but  indeed  all  the  P 
gures  are  admirably  caught,  and  the  gradations  of  grey  are  si 
hue  as  could  possibly  be  wished.  After  looking  at  a  sc 


I  Pin  well  one  naturally  turns  to  compare  it  witli  a  Frederick 
Walker,  us  in  the  Academy  one  turns  from  an  Onehardsen  to 
a  Pettie ;  but  the  illustrious  member,  we  regret  to  say,  is 
I  absent  from  the  walls  of  the  Society  this  year.  The  spirit 
of  the  Walker-Pinwell  school,  however — and  we  use  the 
’  designation  in  no  invidious  sense,  but  simply  as  a  ready  way 
of  expressing  the  highest  quality  of  figure-painting  known 
;  to  the  gallery — has  fallen  this  season  upon  T.  R.  I^amont  in 
his  “  Lover’s  Path”  (77),  and  upon  E.  K.  Johnson  in  his 
‘  “Reader”  (71).  The  latter  represents  a  young  man  in  the 
eighteenth  century  costume  reading  to  two  sweet  girls, 
who  have  disposed  themselves  to  listen  by  the  lichened 
trunk  of  an  old  tree  which  stretches  across  a  lovely 
glade.  The  scene  altogether  is  very  charming,  and  it 
would  be  no  misapplication  of  terms  to  say  that  the 
same  artist’s  “  Summer  Time”  (44)  is  very  bewdtehiug.  We 
look  upon  a  quaint  country  garden  gorgeous  with  sunflowers 
and  hollyhocks,  and  behold  two  beaming  girls  in  figured 
dresses  and  quilted  petticoats,  with  saucy  mop-caps  on  theii’ 
pretty  heads,  pouring  the  rose  leaves  they  have  gathered  on 
to  the  pale  yellow  quilted  coverlet  that  is  spread  out  upon  the 
grass.  With  M.  Lamont  we  are  also  far  more  than  plea.sed  ; 
but  why  does  he  (pialify  our  delight  by  showing  as  plainly 
as  he  possibly  can  that  the  lover  will  never  be  able  to  get  his 
lady  ov’cr  that  bramble  without  tearing  her  dress  ? 

Close  by  hang  Clara  MoiiUilba’s  “  Corner  in  St  Marco, 
Venice”  (78),  and  “  The  Greek  Church,  Venice”  (66).  Not 
j  only  is  there  colour  at  once  telling  and  harmonious  in  both 
I  these  pictures,  there  is  also  a  sense  of  atmosphere  and  space. 
This  last,  as  Mr  Samuel  Read  has  repeatedly  demonstrated 
upon  these  walls,  is  a  very  necessary  element  in  all  interioi-s, 
especially  an  architectural  one.  As  an  illustration  of  our 
meaning  we  couhi  scarcely  point  to  a  better  example  than  this 
same  artist’s  “Brewers’  Corporation  Room,  Antwerp”  (271). 
Like  Miss  Moutalba,  Walter  Duncan  is  one  of  the  newly- 
elected  associates,  and  the  Society  may  be  congratulated  upon 
their  acquisition.  Honours  in  cases  of  this  kind  return  to  the 
original  donors  fourfold.  We  have  implied  that  Miss  iMon- 
talba  aspires  to  the  delineation  of  those  architectural  glories 
ill  which  Samuel  Read  has  so  long  excelled,  but  we  scarcely 
!  know  with  whom  to  class  Walter  Duncan.  “  Undine’s  Fare- 
j  well”  (115),  and  “Undine’s  Kiss”  (247),  show  fine  poetical 
imagination,  and  although  his  artistic  faculty  of  realisation  is 
very  visible  in  both,  we  doubt  if  either  will  aflbrd  to  the 
educated  visitor  th«  same  amount  of  pleasure  as  his  “Fra 
Angelico”  (253).  The  connoisseur,  we  should  imagine,  will 
look  upon  this  as  one  of  the  pictures  of  the  exhibition. 

Francis  Powell’s  “  Isles  of  the  Sea”  (180),  looming  uj> 
through  the  sun-touched  mist,  with  their  great  headlands,  is 
worthy  the  honourable  place  it  occupies.  We  wonder 
whether  a  log,  or  a  piece  of  wreck,  in  the  immediate  fore¬ 
ground  of  this  mighty  waste  of  waters  would  have  added 
interest  to  the  scene ;  but  we  are  sati.sfied  to  think  that  the 
artist  in  all  such  cases  is  the  best  jiulge.  Our  great  marine 
painter,  Edward  Duncan,  has  been  going  more  inland  lately  ; 
still,  he  gives  us  a  taste  of  his  old  quality  in  “  Oyster 
Dredgers,  Swansea  Bay”  (139),  and  “The  Mumbles  Liglit- 
house,  from  Mixon  Bury  ”  (286). 

There  are  many  fine  drawings,  such  as  George  E.  Boyce’s 
“Crown  Inn”  (261),  F.  W.  Topham’s  Spanish  “Church 
Door”  (128),  Albert  Goodwin’s  “Alpine  Summer”  (108),  Mr 
Dobson’s  golden-haired  “Purity”  (107),  with  her  white  lilies, 
Frederick  Taylor’s  “Boar  Hunt”  (135),  J.  D.  Watson’s 
“Sunny  Walk”  (224),  and  “  Where  are  you  going,  my  pretty 
maid?”  (96),  and  “Only  au  April  Shower”  (210),  by  R.  W. 
Macbeth,  which  we  should  like  to  have  noticed  more  in 
detail ;  but  these,  and  others  equally  worthy,  we  hope  to 
meet  again.  John  Foudes-Rudertson. 


I  GOSSIP. 

'  Messrs  Macmillan  have  in  the  press  au  edition  de  luxe  of 
White’s  ‘  Selborne,’  illustrated  by  Mr  P.  Delamotte,  and  a 
translation  of  Lessing’s  ‘Laocoon,’  by  Sir  Robert  Phillimore. 

The  Athenceurn  mentions  a  rumour  that  “one  of  our  chief 
poets ’’has  completed  an  historical  tragedy,  which  may  pos¬ 
sibly  be  produced  on  the  stage. 

Messrs  Palmer  and  Edmunds,  of  Chesterfield,  are  about  to 
republish,  by  subscription,  the  “‘Notes  on  the  Churches  of 
Derbyshire,”  which  have  been  contributed  to  the  Derhyddre 
Times  by  Air  J.  C.  Cox. 

lu  view  of  the  forthcoming  Hans  Sachs  Celebration  at 
Nuremberg,  and  for  the  })urpo8e  of  contributing  to  the  costs 
of  the  monument  which  is  to  be  raised  to  the  fained  Pwple’s 
Poet  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Mr  Karl  Blind  will  deliver  a 
course  of  three  lectures  at  the  Cavendish  Rooms,  Mortimer- 
street,  on  Fridays,  May  15,  22,  and  29,  at  8  r.M.  ^  The 
title  of  the  lectures  is,  “Hans  Sfichs  and  the  Master-singer 
Period  ;”  and  there  will  be  references  also  to  the  minne¬ 
singers,  or  troubadours,  who  preceded  by  some  centuries  the 
school  of  towns’  poets. 
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some  effect .  A  collection  was  made  at  the  close,  and  Mr  G 
Dixon,  M.P.,  announced  contributions  of  100^.  from  Mr 
Morley,  100^.  from  Mr  P.  A.  Taylor,  50^.  from  Mmself  10^ 
from  Mr  Jenkins,  M.P.,  with  several  others.  * 

A  CORRESPONDENT  wHtes  : — Some  attention  has  been  drawn 
to  the  fact  that  Mr  Forsyth  has  inserted  a  clause  in  the 
Women’s  Disabilities  Removal  Bill  providing  **that  no 
married  women  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  in  such  election.” 
Mr  Forsyth  intends  in  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
to  substitute  for  this  clause  the  words,  “  Provided  that  nothing 
contained  in  this  Act  shall  entitle  any  women  under  cover* 
ture  to  be  registered  or  to  vote  at  such  [election.  As  un¬ 
married  women  and  widows  are  the  only  class  of  women  who 
by  the  common  law  of  England  can  be  on  the  rate-books 
this  Bill  has  the  full  support  of  all  the  leading  Societies 
for  Women’s  Suffrage,  who  will  work  for  it  unremittingly. 
Letters  to  this  effect  have  been  received  from  the  Belfast  and 
North  of  Ireland  Committee,  the  Bristol  and  West  of  England 
Committee,  the  Edinburgh,  Brighton,  Birmingham,  and 
Nottingham  Committees  ;  and  resolutions  have  been  passed 
in  its  favour  by  the  Manchester  Society,  and  by  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  National  Society.  The  opposition  to  the 
Bill  is,  in  these  committees,  limited  to  a  few  individuals.” 
We  understand  that  new  committees  have  been  established 
to  work  for  the  Bill,  in  Exeter  and  Londonderry. 

A  Parliamentary  paper  has  j  ust  been  issued,  being  the  first 
of  a  promised  series  which  will  give  particulars  of  the  owners 
of  land  in  Great  Britain,  with  the  rental  and  extent  of  the 
holdings.  The  paper  in  question  refers  to  Scotland ;  and  it 
shows  that  there  are  75  Scottish  proprietors  who  bold 
upwards  of  40,000  acres  of  land.  The  Ujtal  holding  of  these 
75  proprietors  amounts  to  nearly  one-half  of  the  whole 
country.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  particulars : — Duke 
of  Sutherland,  acreage  1,170,574,  valuation  57,147/.  ;  Earl  of 
Breadalbane  and  Trustees,  acreage  458,358,  valuation  58,292/. ; 
Duke  of  Buccleuch,  acreage  432,347,  valuation  184,142/.; 
Earl  of  Seafield,  acreage  305,891,  valuation  71,884/. ;  Duke 
of  Richmond,  acreage  269,268,  valuation  00,378/. ;  Earl  of 
Fife,  acreage  252,815,  valuation  72,312/.  ;  the  Duke  of  Athole, 
acreage  194,976,  valuation  40,758/.  ;  Duke  of  Argyll,  acreage 
175,114,  valuation  60,842/.  ;  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  acreage 
149,879,  valuation  11,792/.  ;  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  acreage 
138,021,  valuation  59,051/.  ;  Duke  of  Montrose,  acreage 
103,760,  valuation  ^,099/.  ;  Marquis  of  Bute,  acreage 
93,270.  valuation  4/, 772/.  ;  Duke  of  Portland,  acreage 
105,456,  valuation  41,527/.  ;  Duke  of  Hamilton,  acreage 
147,941,  valuation  114,063/. 

On  Tuesday  last  Professor  Leone  Levi  read  a  very  useful 
paper  on  the  income-tax  before  the  members  of  the  Statistical 
Society,  in  which  he  combated  the  proposal  to  abolish  this 
item  of  national  revenue.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  the 
Professor  said  : — 

The  objection  that  the  income-tax  pressed  heavily  on  certain 
classes  of  society  could  be  scarcely  substantiated.  Without  going 
further  he  was  convinced  that  the  wisest  policy  to  be  pursued 
would  be  to  maintain  and  rather  increase  the  present  amount  of 
direct  taxation  in  a  manner  calculated  to  cover  as  large  an  area 
as  possible,  including  some  section  at  least  of  the  labouring  popu¬ 
lation  ;  to  keep  an  even  balance  in  any  case  of  remission  as 
regards  the  incidence  of  taxation  on  the  middle  and  higher,  as 
well  as  on  the  working  classes ;  and  above  all  to  use  any  surplus 
from  year  to  year  for  the  purpose  of  making  further  conversions 
of  the  permament  debt  for  terminable  annuities. 

A  diacussiou  followed,  aiid  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  Pro¬ 
fessor  Leone  Levi  for  his  elaborate  paper  was  jrnssed. 


youvellutef  appeared  in  Paris  on  Monday  last.  It  takes  the 
place  of  the  defunct  Assemble  NationcUef — which,  contrary 
to  every  expectation,  has  not  outlived  its  namesake,— and  is 
conducted  by  M.  Xavier  Eyma,  formerly  sub-editor  of  Figaro. 

M.  Gounod  is  at  Hastings,  recruiting  his  health,  which 
during  the  last  three  months  has  been  anything  but  satisfac¬ 
tory.  He  proposes  spending  the  next  winter  in  Italy. 

A  new  prinM  do'ana  of  great  promise  has  come  to  light  at 
the  Paris  Opera  in  the  person  of  Mademoiselle  Fouquet,  a 
young  pupil  of  the  Conservatoire,  who  achieved  a  brilliant 
success  as  Mathilde,  in  Guillaume  Tell. 

A  loan  of  three  more  millions  of  francs,  destined  to  defray 
the  cost  of  finishing  the  Grand  Paris  Opera,  has  just  been 
issued  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Works. 

Messrs  Paul  and  Dominic  Colnaghi  and  Co.  have  just 
‘issued  an  exquisite  Mezzotint,  by  Samuel  Cousins,  R.A.,  after 
Sir  Joshua’s  “Innocence,”  which  is  sure  to  become  an 
immense  favourite.  Of  all  Sir  Joshua’s  infant  creations — 
and  ill  their  delineation  he  was  certainly  a  master — his 
Age  of  Innocence  is  the  most  simple,  and  perhaps  upon 
that  account  the  most  fascinating.  Charles  Turner  en¬ 
graved  a  smaller  plate  of  it  in  1836,  and  the  same  eminent 
house  published  it.  This  is  now  very  scarce  ;  and,  although 
we  should  scarcely  like  to  pronounce  decisively  between  two 
such  masters  as  Cousins  and  Turner,  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  the  former,  while  retaining  all  the  tenderness 
of  the  child’s  face  and  head,  has  managed  to  introduce  more 
of  variety  and  colour  in  the  background.  In  short,  we 
believe  that  of  the  two,  Mr  Cousins’  is  the  truer  to  Sir 
Joshua’s  picture. 

Mr  Andrew  MacCallum,  who  has  just  returned  from  his 
winter  tour  through  Egypt,  sends  this  year  three  pictures  to 
the  Royal  Academy.  The  largest  of  these  has  for  its  chief 
subject  a  magnificent  Scotch  fir,  from  a  noted  original  in  the 
Black  Wood  of  Rannoch.  The  other  two  are  Egyptian  sub¬ 
jects,  and  in  their  general  tone  and  colouring  form  a  marked 
contrast  to  each  other.  “Cleopatra’s  Temple  at  Deiidera” 
se.Miis  to  have  the  noontide  glow  of  the  tropics,  while  “  The 
Site  of  the  Ancient  Temple  at  Memphis,”  delineated  at  a 
different  hour  of  the  day,  is  remarkable  for  its  delicate  greys 
and  the  subdued  freshness  of  its  tints. 

The  crimpanion  picture  of  Alma  Tadema’s  “  Picture  Gal¬ 
lery,”  sent  to  the  Royal  Academy,  will  go  to  this  year’s  Salon. 
It  is  entitled  the  “Sculpture  Gallery,”  and  will  l)e  exhibited 
there  along  with  the  “Death  of  the  Firstborn,”  which  our 
readers  may  remember  adorned  the  walls  of  the  English 
Academy  lust  year.  The  same  artist  will  contribute  four 
w.iter-colour  drawings  to  the  Exhibition  of  the  Society  of 
Painters  in  Water  Colours. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 

The  Editor  begs  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  .£1  from 
“  L.  K.  C.”  for  the  Agricultural  Labourers’  fund. 

Numerous  meetings  have  been  held  during  the  week  both 
by  the  locked-out  labourers  and  by  the  farmers.  On  Tuesday 
night  there  was  an  iufiueutial  meeting  at  Birmingham,  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  Mr  J.  S.  Wright,  when  the  Mayor,  Mr  Joseph 
Chamberlain,  moved  that  a  subscription  be  opened  in  aid  of 
the  National  Union.  He  said  of  the  Birmingham  Liberal 
Association  that  it  would  not  interfere  in  ordinary  labour 
disputes,  but  that  this  was  a  peculiar  case  ;  it  was  their  duty 
to  assist  the  labourer  as  a  matter  of  justice  and  humanity. 
The  labourers  were  not  represented  politically,  and  they— a 
helpless  class — were  resisting  a  tyrannical  denial  of  their 
rigiits  on  the  part  of  the  upper  chisses  in  the  counties. 

The  following  declaration  has  been  signed  by  several 
members  of  Parliament,  including  Mr  Samuel  Morley,  Sir 
Charles  Dilke,  Mr  Alderman  Carter,  and  Mr  Macdonald: — 
“  W’e,  the  umlersigned,  are  of  opinion  that  the  lock-out  of 
agricultural  labourers  is  much  to  be  regretted,  and  that  the 
men  h)cked  out  are  deserving  the  sympathy  and  support  of 
all  who  wish  to  see  the  dispute  satisfactorily  and  equitably 
adjusted.  The  labourers  have  two  large  unions  extending 
throughout  the  country,  one  called  the  “  Federal  Union  ”  and 
the  other  the  “  National  Union.”  To  prevent  any  mistake 
we  would  advise,  therefore,  all  |)er8on8  subscribing  in  support 
of  the  men  to  make  it  a  condition  that  the  money  be  fairly 
apportioned  between  the  whole  of  the  men  locked  out, 
irrespective  of  the  particular  unions  to  which  they  belong.” 

The  moat  important  meeting  of  the  week,  however,  in 
connection  with  this  controversy,  was  the  one  held  in  Exeter 
Hall  on  Thursday  night.  The  vast  hall  was  closely  packed,  and 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  audience  was  intense.  Mr  S.  Morley, 
M.P.  (in  the  chair),  Mr  Joseph  Arch,  Mr  Ball,  and  Mr  Ker- 
ridge  made  excellent  speeches,  which  produced  a  most  whole- 
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fall  of  about  2^  per  cent,  in  that  company’s  Stock,  but  when 
it  afterwards  transpired  that  the  firm  in  miestion  was  quite 
unconnected  with  Mr  Whitworth  of  the  Metropolitan  Kail- 
way,  a  sharp  rally  set  in,  the  speculators  being  desirous  of 
covering  their  previous  sales.  Depressing  trafiic  returns  of 
the  southern  lines  also  acted  prejudicially,  but  later  in  the 
week  an  idea  became  prevalent  that  at  the  settlement,  which 
will  commence  on  Monday,  Stock,  in  many  instances,  will  be 
gcarce  fordelivery ;  and  thisfeeling  becomingmore  wide-spread, 
a  considerable  improvement  has  taken  place,  particularly  in  the 
more  sfwculative  classes  of  Stock ;  however,  the  rise  has,  in  only 
u  few  instances,  covered  the  previous  fall.  In  the  Foreign 
Stock  Market,  almost  the  whole  attention  has  been  directed 
to  Peruvian  Bonds,  and  as  there  have  been  large  buying 
orders,  the  prices  have  gone  up  rapidly.  In  these  columns, 
on  the  20th  February  last,  the  attention  of  our  readers  was 
drawn  to  the  remarkably  low  price  of  both  these  Loans,  the 
quotation  then  being,  for  the  Six  per  Cents.,  60^  ;  and  for  the 
Five  per  Cents..,  49^.  The  present  quotations  of  Peruvian 
Six  per  Cents,  are  69|,  and  for  the  Five  per  Cents.,  59f ; 
showing  a  rise  in  market  value,  in  the  three  months,  of  9|  per 
cent,  in  the  Six  perjCents.,  and  10^  in  the  Five  per  Cents.  JNot- 
withstanding  this  large  addition  of  market  value,  these  Stocks 
still  maintain  a  firm  position,  in  spite  of  some  realisations  of 
profits.  Turkish,  llussian,aud  other  securities  are  also  better. 
In  the  market  for  Ameri^n  Eailway  Securities,  Erie  Shares 
have  contin  ued  to  be  the  victim  of  the  “  bears,”  and,  after  being 
down  to  30,  have  recovered.  The  Preference  and  Common 
Stocks  have  also  suffered  heavily,  especially  the  former,  which 
is  now  considered  to  be  cheap.  Great  Western  of  Canada  Rail¬ 
way  Shares,  and  Grand  Trunk  Railway  Securities,  are  all  lower, 
p  artly  due  to’unfavourable  statements  at  the  former  Company’s 
meeting,  and  also  to  speculative  action.  It  can  only  be  said 
that  the  Ordinary  Stock  of  the  Grank  Trunk  Company,  and 
also  its  Third  Preference,  are  now  at  very  reduced  prices, and 
will  no  doubt,  in  six  months  time  perhaps,  be  at  much 
higher  quotations.  In  the  Market  for  the  more  Miscellaneous 
Securities  there  has  been  a  partial  recovery  from  the  severe 
fall  which  took  place  recently  in  Royal  Mail  Steam  Shares, 
and  buoyancy,  attended  with  a  rise  in  prices,  iii  Tea  Companies’ 
Shares.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  at  the  present  price  (71)  this 
Stock  pays  (reckoning  at  the  last  dividend  of  6  per  cent,  per 
annum)  about  to  9  per  cent,  to  tlie  investor.  The  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  fall  is  that  a  small  faultr  having  been  discovered 
in  the  1866  Cable,  the  speculators  for  the  fall  have  made  the 
best  use  they  could  of  an  opportunity  to  force  down  the  price. 
Bank  Shares  maintain  their  strong  position,  and  a  recovery  is 
to  be  noticed  in  Anglo- Austrian  and  National  Provincial  of 
England,  anioimting  in  the  latter  instance  to  per  cent. 
British  Mining  Shares  have  also  recovered  from  their  re¬ 
cently  very  depressed  condition.  Gas  Shares  are  improving, 
owing  to  the  increased  charges  which  are  to  be  extorted 
from  the  public. 

The  English  Funds  have  been  only  moderately  firm,  and 
the  price  of  Consols  this  evening  for  the  account,  92j  to  93, 
shows  a  slight  reduction  on  the  week. 

In  Home  Railway  Stocks  North  British  have  improved 
1^  per  cent. ;  Caledonian,  1 J  ;  London  and  South-Western,  1 ; 
Great  Northern  Ordinary,  and  do.  On  the  other 

hand.  Midland  has  fallen  2^  per  cent.;  Metropolitan,  1^; 
Brighton,  ;  Chatham  and  Dover,  | ;  Lancashire  and  York¬ 
shire  and  Metropolitan  District,  ^  ;  Great  Western,  J  ;  and 
Great  Eastern,  North  Eastern,  and  South-Eastern  “A,”  ^ 
per  cent.  The  closing  prices  are  : — 

Caledonian,  93};  Great  Eastern,  45};  Great  Northern,  135; 
ditto  “A,”  152;  Great  Western,  122;  Lanca.<ihire  and  York¬ 
shire,  142J  ;  Brighton,  89}  ;  North  Western,  144l ;  South 
Western,  110;  Chatham  and  Dover,  20^;  Midland,  12C|;  Metro¬ 
politan,  611;  Metropolitan  District,  23};  Manchester,  Sheffield, 
ftud  Lincoln,  G7f  ;  ditto  Deferred,  37 ;  North  British,  60^;  North 
Eastern,  1C4|;  South  Eastern,  110;  ditto  Deferred,  91}. 

In  Foreign  Stocks  the  most  notewoi  thy  features  are  a  rise 
of  in  the  tw’o  Peruvian  Loans  ;  2  in  Sardinian  ;  1  in 
Egyptian  of  1862,  and  do.  of  1864.  Japan  Nine  per  Cents.  ; 
Brazilian  of  18C5  and  1871  ;  Argentine  of  1868  ;  Swedish  of 
1868  ;  and  Turkish  of  1854,  and  do.  of  1862  ;  f  in  Mexican  ; 

4  in  Russian  Nicolai  Bonds,  do.  of  1864,  1866,  and  1872,  and 
Austrian  Silver  Rentes ;  §  in  Egyptian  of  1868,  and  ^  in 
Spanish  Three  per  Cents.  On  the  other  hand,  Uruguay  have 
fallen  4|  per  cent.  ;  Costa  Rica  of  1872,  3 ;  do.  of  1871,  1  ; 
Turkish  Five  per  Cents.,  f  ;  Argentine  of  1871,  and  Japanese 
Seven  per  Cents.,  The  following  are  the  closing  prices  of 
the  Stocks  now  attracting  most  attention  : — 

Argentine,  1871,  91 ;  Brazilian,  1865,  99;  Buenos  Ayres,  1873, 
88;  Costa  Rica,  1871,  32  ;  do.  1872,  28;  Danubian,  1867,  101  ; 
Egyptian,  1862,  81 ;  do.  1864,  95 ;  do.  1868,  76g;  do.  1873,  65}  ; 
the  Khddive,  698  ;  French  Five  per  Cents.,  94J;  Hungarian,  1873, 
71};  Italian,  1861,  63}  ;  Japan  Seven  per  Cents.,  96;  Mexican,  16}; 
faraguay,  1871,  26;  Peruvian,  1870,  69| ;  do.  1872,  69};  Bus- 
Wan  Nicolai,  84;  do.,  1862,  lOli;  do.  1872,  99};  Spanish  Three 
per  Cents.,  19  1-16;  Turkish  Five  per  Cents.,  41  7-16;  do.  Six 
P«r  Cents.  1869,  60} ;  do.  Six  per  Cents.  1871, 67f ;  Uruguay,  69. 
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MACHINES  of 

from  £2  158.  to  £25. 


Every  Description, 


THE  REGENT,  £2  Ids. 

Simple — Sileut — Rapid— Durable. 

Twelve  Samples  of  Work  and  Prospectus  post  free. 
It  is  absurdly  claimed  for  almost  every 
Machine,  of  wliatever  description  (chain, 
lock,  or  knotted  stitch),  that  it  is  superior 
to  all  others,  for  aU  kinds  of  work. 

S3IITH  and  CO.,  having  no  interest  in 
selling  any  particular  Machine,  are 
enabl^  to  recommend  impurtiatly  the 
one  best  suited  for  the  work  required  to 
be  done,  and  offer  this  GUARANTEE 
to  their  enstomers. — Any  Machine  sold 
by  them  may  be  EXCHANGED  after 
one  month’s  trial,  for  any  kind,  without 
charge  lor  use. 


SMITH  and  CO.,  69  EDO  W  A RE-RO A  D, 

AND  4  CHARLES-STREET.  SOHO,  LONDON. 


T7RENCH  GALLERY,  120  Pallnmll.— TWENTY-FIRST 

Jj  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  of  PICTURES,  the  contributions  of 
Artists  of  the  Coutineutal  Scliools,  is  NOW  OPEN. 


MDLLE  ROSA  BONHEUR’S  important  Drawings,  “A 

stampede  ”  and  “  The  Straits  of  Balinchulish,”  are  now  on  Exhibi¬ 


tion  at  PILGERAM  and  LEFEVRE’S  GALLERY,  Ia  King-street, 
St  James’s,  from  10  to  5.  Admission  on  preseutation  of  Address  Card. 


D ORE’S  GREAT  PICTURE  of  “CHRIST  LEAVING 

the  PRJiTORIU-M,”  with  “Night  of  the  Crucifixion,”  “  Christian 


Martyrs,”  ”  Francesca  de  Rimini,”  “  Neophyte,”  “  Andromeda,”  Ac.,  at  the 
DORE  GALLERY.  35  New  Bond-street.  Ten  to  Six.— Admission,  Is. 


rTHE  SHADOW  of  DEATH.”  Painted  by  Mr  Holman 

X  HUNT,  NOW  ON  VIEW,  from  10  till  5.  A  spacious  Platform 


X  HUNT,  NOW  ON  VIEW,  from  10  till  5.  A  spacious  Platform 
has  been  erected,  so  tliat  Visitors  now  have  an  unimpeded  view  of  the  Pic¬ 
ture.  39B  Old  Bond  street.  Admittance,  One  Shilling. 


riIGTOGKAPIIIC  BOOK  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Landscape  and  Architectuml  Views,  Portraits  from  Life,  Copies  of 
Drawings  and  Engravings,  Facsimiles  of  Ancient  3ISS.,  Illustrations 
of  Seals  and  Coins. 


The  autotype  printing  process.  Permanent. 

Patronised  by  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  the  Councils  of 


L  Patronised  by  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  the  Councils  of 
the  Burlington  Club  and  Royal  Society  of  Literature;  by  the  Palsso- 
graphical,  Hakluyt,  Royal  Geographical,  and  other  learned  Societies.— 
Sl’ENCER,  SAWYER,  BIRD,  and  CO.,  Autotype  Patentees  and  Printers, 
:t6A  Raihbone -place,  London. 


-M-T?.  <3-EOXiO(3-IST, 

149  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C., 


ukes,  rage,  ana  otners,  on  me  loiiowing  lerma ; 

100  Small  Specimens,  in  Cabinet,  with  Three  Trays  .  £2  2  0 

200  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Five  Trays  .  6  5  0 

300  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Eight  Drawers  .  10  10  0 

400  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Twelve  Drawers .  21  0  0 

More  extensive  Collections,  either  to  illustrate  Mineralogy  or  Geology,  a 


More  exteutive  C<3lt?ctionft,  either  to  illustrate  Mineralogy  or  (jeolojjy,  at 
60  to  600  Guineas  each,  with  every  requisite  to  assist  those  oommencing  the 
study  of  these  inteiesting  branches  ot  Science,  a  knowledge  of  which  affords 
so  much  pleasure  to  the  traveller  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

In  the  more  expensive  Collections  some  of  the  specimens  are  rare  and  all 
more  select 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 


Messrs  JAY  are  always  provided  wltlt  experienced  dressmakers  and 
milliners,  ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to 
purchasers,  when  the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpected  mourning 
require  the  immediate  execution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with 
them  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery,  besides  materials  at  Is.  per  yard  and 
upwards  from  the  piece,  all  marked  in  plain  figures,  and  at  the  same  price 
as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General  Mourning  Warehouse,  in  Regent- 

street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  household  mourning  at  a  great 

saving  to  large  or  small  families. 


JAY'S. 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 
243,  246, 247, 249,  and  251  Regent-street. 
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ANSION.HOU8E  BENGAL 

BELIEF  FUND. 


FAMINE 


UNDER  THE  PATRONAGE  OF  HER  MOST  GRACIOUS 
MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN,  WHO  CONTRIBUTES  £1,000, 
AND  H.U.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  WHO  SUB¬ 
SCRIBES  £600. 


The  KUht  lion.  ANDREW  LUSK,  M.P.,  Lord  Mayor,  Chairman. 

At  a  PUHLIC  MEETING  held  in  the  Egyptian  Hall  of  the  Mansion 
House,  on  Tuesday,  April  IHh,  1874— the  Right  Hou.  the  Lord  Matok  in 
the  chair— the  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  carried 

Proposed  by  the  Most  Hon.  the  Marqvis  of  Samsbi  rt  (Secretai^  of  State 
for  India),  and  seconded  hv  the  Right  Hon.  Loui>  Lawrence,  G.C.H. 

“  XliHt  tills  meeting  is  convinced  that  the  distress  which  prevails  in  certain 
districts  in  the  Provinces  of  Rengal  and  liehar  is  severe  and  widespread, 
and  certain  to  continue  for  many  months.  It  therefore  appeals  to  the  people 
of  England  to  come  forward  ana  assist  In  tlie  efforts  which  the  (ioverument 
of  India  are  making  to  meet  the  calamity  and  save  human  life.'’ 

I’roposed  by  Professor  Fawcett,  and  seconded  by  the  Right  Jlon.  Lord 
Stanlet  of  Alderlet  “That  this  meeting,  fully  impressed  witli  the 
necessity  of  continued  exertion  to  augment  the  means  ol  churitalile  relief 
in  the  taniine-atricken  districts,  pledges  itself  to  support  the  efforts  of  the 
Mansion  House  Executive  Relief  (Jommittee  to  raise  further  subscriptions, 
ntid  is  strongly  of  opinion  that  this  Committee  should  not  relax  in  its 
appeals  to  the  public.^ 

Proposed  by  Mr  C,  Mkenkesheva,  and  seconde<l  by  Mr  Abbuthnot: — 
"  Tliat  the  liest  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  given  to  the  Rigtit  lion,  the  l.ouo 
Makou  for  his  conduct  in  the  chair.” 

The  Funds  subscribed  will  l>e  devoted  to  the  alleviation  of  distress  which 
caauut  easily  be  reached  by  Goverumental  iiiterfcreuue. 

Subscriptions  may  be  forwarded  to  tlic  Lord  Mayor,  or  the  following 
Ranks;— The  Imperial  Rank,  l.A)tlibury,  E.C. ;  Messrs  Glyn,  Mills,  ana 
Co..  Lombard  street ;  Messrs  Coutts  and  Co.,  59  Strand ;  Messrs  Herrics, 
Farquhar,  and  Co.,  8t  James 's-street,  S  W. ;  and  National  Rank  of  India, 
80  King  William  street.  Cash  payments  should  be  made  in  the  oHiee  of 
the  Private  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Mayor  (Mr  Vine),  ut  the  Mansion-house. 


April  24th.  1874. 


JOHN  R.  S.  VINK.  Secretary. 
G.  J.  W.  WINZAR,  Cashier. 


F  U  N  D. 

Cliairinan  of 


Hay  MAN  TESTIMONIAI. 

.The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  CHELMSFORD,  P.C., 

Cuminittec. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  and  Rt.  Rev.  the  Lord  Iti.sliop  of  LONDON ;  the  Rt.  Rev. 
the  Lord  Rishop  of  GLOIJCE.STER  and  RRISTOL;  and  the  Rt. 
Itev.  tile  Loril  Rishop  of  ROCHESTER  ; — Vice  Ctiainnen. 

The  Committee  of  this  Fund,  eimsidering  that  the  Rev.  Dr  Hayman's 
reputation  and  conduct  W'hilst  Head  .Master  of  Rugby  School  have  been 
entirely  vindicated  by  Vicc-Cliancellor  Malins  in  giving  judgment,  with 
evident  re  I  uct.inee,  against  him,  noi  on  the  merits  of  tiie  ease,  but  on  a 
question  of  Juri.sdiction,  AI'PE.VL  for  1.)(>N ATKJNS  as  a  substantial 
expression  ot  public  sympathy  with  l>r  Hayman,  and  as  compensation,  in 
some  measure,  (or  his  unmerited  Uismis-ial  and  the  great  pecuniary  loss  he 
has  sustained. 

The  (  ominitteu  acknowledge,  with  thanks,  the  following  sums  towards 
tills  Fund  :  — 


FORRES  MACREAN,  Lieut -Col.,  Rugby, 
S.  R.  TOWNSllEND  MAI ER,  Richmoud, 
April  18th,  1874. 


}  Hon. 

Surrey,  ji  Treasurers. 


COMPLEXION  PILLS  (Alex.  Hoss’s).-— They  quickly 

clear  the  skin,  improve  the  health,  and  make  all  faces  briglit  aud 
pleasing.  28.  9d.,  sent  by  jiost  for  34  stumps.— ALEX.  ROS8.  LL.D.. 
248  Higli  llolboru,  London.  . 

Grey  II.MR. — 248  High  Ilolborn,  London.  ALEX. 

ROSS’S  HAIR  DYE  produces  a  perfect  light  or  dark  colour  imme¬ 
diately  It  Is  used.  It  is  permanent,  and  perfectly  natural  in  eflcct.  Price 

■’  1^4  stamps.  ALEX. 

ROSa  8  Cantharides  Oil,  a  great  hair-grower,  .‘Is.  Gd. 

QPANISH  FLY"  is  the  acting  ingredient  in  ALEX 

Eh  Whisicer; 

T I****'"  "‘‘"t  by  post  for  54  stamps.— ALEX.  ROSS 
248  High  Ilolborn,  London,  opposite  Day  and  Martin’s.— Hair  Dve  Ss  6d  • 
Face  Powder,  Is.  j w. , 


Donations,  amounting  to  about  £1,^100,  have  been  received  or  promised 
towards  payment  of  the  costs  of  tin  application  to  the  Court  of  Cliancery, 
but  this  sum  is  insutlicient  to  cover  all  the  expenses  incidental  to  that 
suit.  Any  surplus  aecrning  from  the  Delence  F'und  will  be  carriiNl  to  the 
credit  of  the  Testimonial  Fund;  it  is  hoped,  therefore,  tliiit  all  lovers  of 
fair  play  and  all  w  ho  sympatliise  with  Dr  llaymuu  on  public  or  personal 
grounds  will  contribute  liberally. 

Donations  will  be  publicly  acknowledged. 

Rankers -National  Provincial  Rank,  Rugby;  and  Messrs  Ransom, 
Bouverie,  and  Cu.,  1  Pallmali  FJast,  Loudon. 


A  FACT. — ALEX.  ROSS’S  HAIR-COLOUR  WASH 

win.  In  two  davs,  cause  grey  hair  or  wliiskers  to  become  their 
original  colour.  This  is  guaranteed  by  ALEX.  R< >S8.  It  is  merelv  neces 
aarv  to  damp  the  hair  with  It  by  the  aid  of  the  liair-brush,  when  In  fortv- 
greyness  entirely  disappears.  Nothing  objectionable  in  it 
1  rice  lOs.  6d.,  sent  for  stamps.— 248  High  Uolbom.  London.  ^ 


WHAT  IS  YOUR  CREST  AND  MOTTO?  a 

VALUABLE  INDEX,  containing  the  Crest  and  Mottoes  of  50ooo 
different  F'amilies  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  The  result  of  m'aar 
years’  labour.  Nowhere  else  to  be  found.  Ry  sending  Name  and  Countv- 
with  38.  fid.,  a  plain  drawing  will  be  sent ;  if  painted  in  Heraldic  Colours  7s 
Pedigrees  traced.  The  arms  of  Man  and  Wife  blended.  The  proper  colour 
for  Servants*  Livery,  what  Buttons  to  be  used  and  how  the  carriage  should 
be  pointed,  according  to  Heraldic  Rules.  Culleton’s  ”  Book  m  Faraitv 
Crests  and  Mottoes,”  4,000  Engravings,  printed  in  colours,  £lo  lOs. ;  “The 
Manual  of  Heraldry,” 400  Engravings,  .'Is.  6d.,  post  free  by  T.CULLETON 
Genealogist,  25  Crunbourne-street  (corner  of  St  Martin’s  lane),  W.C.  The 
Heraldic  Library  open  from  ten  till  four. 

SEAL  ENGRAVING  by  CULLETON.— Crest  Engraved 

on  Seals,  Kings,  Book-plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paiier 
7s.  (5d.  Livery  Button  Dies,  £2  28.  Crests  engraved  on  silver  spoous  and 
family  plate,  68.  per  dozen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  with  engraved 
Clrest,  128.  Od  Regi.stered  letter,  6d.  extra.— T.  CULLETON,  Engraver 
to  tlie  ()ueen  and  Royal  F'amily,  25  Craubourue-street  (comer  of 
Martin’s  lane). 

^^ULLETON’S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  500  Envelopes,  all  beauti¬ 
fully  stamped  with  Crest  and  Motto,  .Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel 
Die  engraved  free  of  charge,- T.  CULLETON,  Diesinker  to  the  Board  of 
Trade,  25  Cranbourne  street  (corner  of  St  Martin's-lauc). 

T3AISED  MONOGRAMS,  by  CULLETON.  Quarter 

ream  of  paper  and  125  high  flap  envelopes,  stamped  in  rich  colour^ 
with  a  beautiful  monogram,  Os.  No  cliar^^e  for  engraving  die.— T.  CUL- 
LF:T0N,  Fingraverto  the  Queen,  and  Diesinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
25  CTanbourue-street  (corner  of  St  Martin’s-lane). 


The  RIglit  Hun.  Lord 

Rev.  J.  W.  Norwood  ... 

£2 

■  2 

1 

0  1 

Overstone  . 

£100 

0 

0 

The  Itigiit  Hon.  Viscount 

1 

J.  F'loyer,  Esq  .  .M.P.  ... 

50 

0 

0 

Reidliaveii  . 

2 

2 

0  1 

4  5hMS.  Caldecott,  FJsq.  ... 

25 

0 

0 

Rev.  R.  R.  Watts . 

•> 

•» 

0 

T'he  Riglit  lluii.  Lord 

Lady  Charles  Bertie 

Chelmsiurd,  I’.C. 

20 

0 

0 

Percy  . 

2 

0 

0  i 

Win.  Winthrup,  FIsq.  ... 

15 

0 

0 

Greenway,  Smith,  aud 

The  Right  Rev.  Lord 

Green  way  . 

2 

0 

0 

Risliop  of  Rocliester  ... 

10  10 

0 

Rev.  G.  Burmester 

1 

1 

0 

Miss  O.  T.  Cherry 

10 

0 

0 

Rev.  A.  J.  D.  D’Orsey, 

lier.  James  Fhigles 

10 

0 

0 

R  1) . 

1 

1 

0 

F'.  W.  Spurling,  FJsq.  ... 

5 

5 

u 

Robert  F'owler,  F'sq. 

1 

1 

0 

Rev.  J.  li.  Blox:im,  D.D. 

.5 

0 

0 

Rev.  R.  llildyard . 

1 

1 

0 

Rev.  Gerald  Blunt 

5 

0 

0 

C.  F'.  Oldham,  Esq. 

1 

1 

0  1 

Mrs  Sarah  Riininington 

5 

0 

0 

Miss  I’ercy . 

1 

0 

0  ! 

Lieut.-General  Sir  11. 

Itev.  Canon  Rcichel.  D.  D. 

1 

0 

0 

Shirley,  K.C.R . 

5 

0 

0 

N.  11.  C.  Kuddoi'k,  Esq. 

1 

0 

0  i 

J.  W.  Wasiiey,  F^sq. 

5 

0 

0 

A  Scot:h  F'ree  Kirkite  ... 

0 

10 

^  1 

Rev.  8.  M.  Barkwortli, 

C.  Chapman,  F^sq . 

0  10 

0  ■ 

D.D . 

3 

3 

0 

Itev.  F:.  li.  F71wc3 . 

0  10 

0 

Rev.  F'.  Litchfield 

3 

3 

0 

Stamps  . 

0  10 

0  1 

CULLETON’S  PLATES  for  MARKING  LINEN  require 

no  preparation,  and  are  easily  ust'd.  Initial  Plate,  Is. ;  Name  Plate, 
28.  6d. ;  Set  of  Aloveable  Numbers,  23.  Od. ;  Crest  or  Monogram  Plate,  58. ; 
with  directions,  post  free  for  cash  or  stumps,  by  T.  CULLETON,  25  Cran- 
bournc-street  (corner  of  St  Martin's  lane),  W.C. 

SIGNET  RINGS  by  CIULLETON,  all  18-carat,  Hall 

marked.  The  most  elegant  patterns  in  London.  2,000  to  select 
from.— £2  28.;  £3  Ss.  ;  £4  48.;  .£0  Os.;  £0  IGs. ;  very  massive,  £10  lOs. ; 
Heavy  knuckle-dusters.  £10  10s.  Send  size  of  linger  by  fitting  a  piece  of 
thread,  and  mention  the  priced  ring  required.  Arms,  Crests,  or  Monogram 
engraved  on  the  Kings.— T.  CUl.l..Fyi  ON,  Seal  Engraver,  25  Cranboume- 
street  (corner  of  St  Martin’s-laue),  W.C. 


VISITING  CARDS  by  CULLETON.— Fifty  best  quality, 

23.  3d.,  post  free,  including  the  engraving  of  copper  plate.  M  edding 
cards,  fitly  each,  fifty  embossed  envelopes  with  maiden  name,  138.  CtL— 
T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  25  Cranbourue-stree 
Martin’s-laue). 


-street  (comer  of  St 


Monograms  and  crests  for  albums, 

STAMPED  in  many  colours,  is.  per  Sheet,  or  Twelve  Shwts  for9ii 
The  following  are  ready  : — Tw’o  Sheets  tlie  (jueen  and  Royal  F'amily,  the 
Fimperor  and  F'rencli  Nobility,  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York, 
from  1070  to  1870  -  the  Colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  Regimental 
and  Navy  Badges,  the  Dukes,  Marquises,  Flarls,  Barons,  and  British  Coni- 
inoners.  Also  Twelve  Sheets  Comic  and  Twelve  Sheets  ordinary  Mono¬ 
grams.  F’our  Siieets  Illuminated  F'lags  of  Nations.  All  the  crests  are 
named.  Thewiiole  series  of  (5,000  diflereiit  crests  for  £20  By  T.  CCL- 
LF7TON,  Fiiigravcr  to  the  (iueen  and  all  the  Royal  F'amily,  25  Cranboume- 
street  (corner  of  St  Martiu's-lane),  W.C. 

Mr  KARL  BLIND  will  deliver  a  Course  of  Three 

Lectures  (in  German)  on  ”  llans  Sachs  and  the  Master-Slnj^r 
Period,”  at  the  Cavendisli  Rooms,  Mortimer-street,  W.C.,  on  May  52, 29, 
and  June  5,  at  8  p.ra.  Tickets  for  the  Course,  158.;  F'amily  lickem, 
aelmitting  three,  £1  lOs.  F'or  Cards  write  to  Rudolf  Blind,  Esq., 3  Albert- 
road,  Abbey-road,  N.  W. 


MPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Establialied  1803. 

1  Old  Broad-street,  E.C.,  and  16  and  17  Pallmali.  S.W. 
Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid-up  and  Invested,  £700,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


13H(ENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard-street  and  Chariug- 

J-  cross,  Loudon.  Established  1782. 

Prompt  and  liberal  loss  settlements. 

Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  ot  the  World. 

,  .  /GEORGE  WM.  LOVELL, 

.  Secretaries— I J.  BROOMFIELD. 

OVERLAND  ROUTE.  —  The  PENINSULAR  and 
ORIENTAL  STFIAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  boo  Pas¬ 
sengers  and  receive  Cargo  aud  Parcels  by  their  Steamers  for 


GIBRALTAR 

MALTA 

ALEXANDRIA 

ADEN 

BOMBAY 

G  ALLE 

MADRAS 

CALCUTTA 

PENANG 

SINGAPORE 

CHINA 

JAPAN 


F’rom  South'  F'rom  Venice 
ampton.  (calling  at  Ancona). 
>  Every  Thursday,  __ 

)  at  2  p.m. 

^  Every  Thursday,  f  Every  Friday  f 
^  at  2  p.m.  (  morning.  (. 

Thursday,  April  (Friday  morning, 

9  and  23,  at  !  April  17,  and 
2  p.m.,  and.|  May  1,  aud 

every  alternate  j  every  alternate 
Thursday.  \  F'riday. 


From 

Brindisi. 


Every  Monday, 
at  5  a.m. 

Monday,  April 
20,  and  May  4, 
fit:  A  ft.m.f 
Jvery  alternate 
Monday. 


AUSTRALIA 
NEW  ZEALAND 


Friday  morning.  ( Monday,  ^ 


A  ’every  fourth 
Monday. 


Thursday,  April  _ , 

9,  at  2  p.m.,  April  17,  and 
&  every  fourth'  every  fourth. 

,  Thursilay.  F'riday.  V 

Abatements  are  made  in  favour  of  Passengers  from  the  »heir 

returning  by  the  Company’s  Steamers  within  six  or  twelve  monma 

arrival.  ,,  nrinoipsl 

Passengers  are  now  booked  through,  viff  Bombay,  to  ^ 

Railway  Stations  in  India,  and  through  tickets  to  Venice  and  inr 
issued  at  the  Company’s  Office.  'Tickets  to  Brindisi  only  ca  ..  .{^ 
obtained  from  Messrs  LEBEAU  and  CO.,  6  Billiter-street  (bouin 
Railway  Office).  ,  „  information. 

For  ftates  of  Passage  Money  and  Freight,  and  all  .  -nd  for 

apply  at  the  Company’s  OUices.  122  Lcadenhall-street,  * 
Passenger  and  Parcel  business  only,  at  25  Cockspur-slrect,  o.w . 
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rrHE  ANNUAL  RECEIPTS  of  the  EIEKBECK 

X  BUILDING  SOCIETY 

EXCEED  THREE  MILLIONS. 


Fifty  thousand  pounds  ready  to  be  advanced 

by  the  BIKIvBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY  on  Freehold  and  Lease¬ 


hold  Securities  at 

FIVE  and  SIX  PER  CENT.  INTEREST, 


For  Fixed  Terms,  or  llepayable  by  Easy  Instalments. 


FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 


Bedding  manufactured  on  the  premises,  and 

fruarautced  by  VV'ILLIAM  S.  BURTON. 


For  Bedsteads. 


Best  straw  palliasses  . 

Best  French  alva  mattresses . 

Coloured  wool  mattresses  . 

Best  brown  wool  mattresses  . 

Good  white  wool  mattresses . 

Extra  super  do.  do . 

buporior  horse  hair  do . '... 

Extra  super  do . 

German  spring  . 

buper  do.,  hair  stuffing . 

French  mattress  for  use  over  spring  ... 

Extra  super  do . 

Beds,  poultry,  at  Is  per  lb . 

Best  grey  goose,  at  2s.  Cd.  do  . 

1)0.  best  white  do.,  at  38.  tid.  do . 


3  Ft. 

4  Ft.  0  In. 

6  Ft. 

£ .  1-2  . 

£.  10  . 

£.18  . 

.  12  0 

.  17  6 

.  18  . 

.  17  6 

1  C  . 

1  9  . 

1  3  . 

1  13  0 

1  17  . 

1  11  0 

2  0  0 

2  12  . 

2  10  . 

3  13  . 

4  1  . 

2  2  C 

3  3  . 

3  9  . 

3  1  . 

4  12  . 

5  4  . 

2  10  . 

3  8  . 

3  14  . 

3  5  . 

4  7  0 

4  15  . 

1  15  . 

2  11  . 

2  17  0 

2  8  0 

3  12  G 

4  .  . 

1  11  . 

2  7  . 

•  •• 

3  12  6 

6  10  . 

0  0  . 

4  15  . 

7  3  . 

8  2  . 

1  LEATHER  PILLOW'S,  3s.  6d.  to  14s. ;  Bolsters,  fr 

.  to  Cl  9s  Cd. ;  Down  Pillows,  from  lls.  Cd.  to  lbs.  Blankets,  ( 
panes,  and  Sheets  in  every  variety. 


I’om  Gs. 
Counter- 


WILLIAM  S.  BUR  I’ON,  General  Furnishing  Ironmonger,  by  appoint* 
ment  to  11.  U.  II .  the  Prince  ot  Wales,  sends  a  Catalogue,  containing  upwards 
of  850  IllustratioiiH  of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  with  Lists  of  Prices  ana  Plans 
of  the  30  Large  Show  Rooms,  postage  free. — 39  Oxford-street,  W.;  1, 1  a,  2, 
3,  and  4  Newmau-street ;  4,  5,  and  C  I’erry’s-place ;  and  I  Newman-yard, 
London,  VV.  The  cost  of  delivering  goods  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  by  Railway  is  trifling.  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  will 
always  undertakes  delivery  at  a  small  fixed  rate. 


KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

^HIS  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  spirit  is 

A  the  very  CREAM  of  IRISH  WHISKIES,  in  quality  unrivalled. 


perfectly  pure,  and  mure  wholesome  than  the  tiuest  Cognac  Brandy.  Note 
the  Red  Seal.  Pink  Label,  and  Cork  branded 


“KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.”  Wholesale  Depot - 
20  GREAT  TITCIIFIELD-STREET,  OXFORD-STREET,  W. 


SLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS  CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 

CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 

Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 

LONDON— Show  Rooms,  46  Oxford-street,  W. 
BIRMINGHAM— Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms,  Broad -street. 
Established  1807. 


DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have  approved  of  this  pure 
•olutlon  of  .Magnesia  as  the  best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH, 
HKARTBUKN,  HEADACH  K.  gout,  and  INDIGESTION  ;  and  as  the 
h»Bd  aperient  for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for 
ladies,  children,  and  INFANTS. 


DINXEFORD  and  CO.,  CHEMISTS,  172  New  Bond-street,  London, 
•na  of  ail  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 


DR  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE. 

THE  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE. 


0\V  to  PURCHASE  a  HOUSE  for  TWO  GUINEAS 

per  MONTH, 

with  immediate  possession  and  no  rent  to  pay. 


Advice  to  Invalids.— If  you  wi.ih  to  obtain  quiet  refreshing  sleep,  free 
from  headache,  relief  from  nitin  and  anguish,  to  calm  and  assuage  the 
weary  achings  of  protracted  disease,  invigorate  the  nervous  media,  and 
regulate  the  circulating  systems  of  the  body,  you  will  provide  yourselt  with 
that  marvellous  remedy  discovered  by  Dr  J.  COl.LIS  BROWNE  tMembir 
of  the  College  of  Physicians,  London),  to  which  he  gave  the  nau.e  of 


Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  B  IRK  BECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY,  29  and 
30  boutbampton -buildings.  Chancery-lane. 


CHLORODYNE, 


and  which  is  admitted  by  the  I'rofessicn  to  be  the  most  wonderful  and 
valuable  remedy  ever  discovered. 


'  to  PURCHASE  a  PLOT  of  LAND  for  Five 

Shillings  per  Mouth 
With  Immediate  Possesssion, 

Either  fur  Building  or  Gardening  Purposes. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the 

BIRKBECK  FREEHOLD  LAND  SOCIETY, 

29  and  30  Southampton-buildings,  Chancery -lane. 


CHLORODYNE  is  the  best  remedy  known  for  Coughs,  Consumption, 
Bronchitis,  Aslhitm. 


Bronchitis,  Asllmm. 

CHLORODYNE  effectually  checks  and  arrests  those  too  often  fatal 
diseases.  Diphtheria,  Fever,  Croup,  Ague, 

CHLORODYNE  acts  like  a  charm  in  Diarrhoea,  and  is  the  only  specific 
in  Cholera  and  Dysentery. 

CHLORODYNE  effectually  cuts  short  all  attacks  of  Epilepsy,  Hysteria, 
Palpitation,  and  Spasms. 

CHLORODYNE  is  the  only  palliative  in  Neuralgia,  Rheumatism,  Gout, 
Cancer,  Toothache.  &c. 


BIRKBECK  T3ANK.  Established  1851.  29  and  30 South- 

anipton-buildings,  (.’hancery-lane. 

Deposits  received  at  4  per  cent,  interest. 

Current  accounts  opened  similar  to  Joint-Stock  Banks,  but  without  any 
stipulation  as  to  amount  of  balance  to  be  kept  by  the  customer. 

Cheque  books  supplied . 

Purchases  and  .safes  oflccted  of  English,  Foreign,  and  Colonial  Bonds, 
and  advances  made  thereon. 

Office  hours.  Ten  till  Four;  on  Mondays  from  Ten  till  Nino,  and  on 
Saturdays  from  Ten  till  Two  o’clock. 

A  Pamphlet,  coutuiuiug  lull  particulars,  may  be  obtained  gratis. 


•,*  Earl  Russel!  communicated  to  the  College  of  Physiclnns  that  he  had 
?ceived  a  despatch  from  her  Majesty’s  Consul  at  Manilla,  to  the  effect  that 


received  a  despatch  from  her  Majesty’s  Consul  at  Manilla,  to  the  effect  that 
Cholera  has  been  raging  feariully,  and  that  the  ONI.Y  remedy  of  any  ser¬ 
vice  was  CHLURODYNE.— See  Lancet,  Dec.  31,  1804. 


CAUTION. — BEWARE  OF  riRACT  AND  IMITATIONS. 


Cactiok. — Vice  Chancellor  Sir  W.  Page  Wood  stated  that  Dr  J.  Couis 
Bbowmk  was  undoubtedly  the  Inventor  of  CHLORODYNE  ;  that  the  story 
of  the  Defendant,  Freeman,  was  deliberately  untrue,  which  he  regretted  to 
say  had  been  sworn  to. — See  Times,  13th  July,  1804. 


Sold  in  Bottles,  at  Is.  l^d.,  28.  Od.,  48.  Od.  None  is  genuine  without  the 
words,  ••  DR  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLORODYNE  ”  on  the  Govern, 
ment  Stamp.  Overwhelming  Medical  testimony  accompanies  each  Bottle. 


T>EDSTEADS  ami  BEDDING.-  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON 

O  has  on  show  a  very  large  assortment  of  Iron  and  Brass  Bedsteads, 
Cliildron's  ('ots,  ^^.c.  One  hundred  and  fifty  patterns  fixed  for  inspection 
All  of  best  make  and  of  guaranteed  quality. 

BEDSTE.ADS,  Folding . from  lls.  Cd, 

BEDSTEADS,  Doveiail  Joints,  on  Castors .  from  ISs. 

BEDSTEADS,  Ornamental .  from  20s. 

COTS .  from  ISs.  Cd. 

Iron  Folding  Chair  Bedsteads. 

Elongating  Bedsteads,  &c.,  in  every  variety. 


Sole  Manufacturer,  J.  T.  DAVENl’ORT,  33  Great  Russell-street, 
Bloomsbury,  Louduu. 


LAZENBY  and  SON’S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and 

CONDIMENTS. 


E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the  celebrated  Receipts,  and 
Manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condi  men  t.s  so  long  unci  favour¬ 
ably  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  compelled  to  caution  the  public 
against  the  inferior  preparations  w'liiuh  are  put  up  and  labelled  in  close 
tiaitution  of  their  goods,  with  a  view  to  mislead  the  public.— 92  Wigmore- 
strect,  Cavendish-square  (late  6  Edwurds-street,  Purtman-square),  and 
18  Trinity-street,  Loudon,  E.C. 


HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION.— The  admirers  of 

this  celebrated  Sauce  are  narticularlv  reouested  to  observe  that  each 


A  A  this  celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each 
Bottle, prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  and  SDN,  hears  the  label  used  so  many 
years,  signed  Elizabeth  Lazenby." 


LEA  &  PERRINS*  SAUCE. 

THE  “  WORCESTERSHIRE.” 


Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  “The  only  Good  Sauce,”  Improves  the 
appetite,  and  aids  digestion.  Unrivalled  for  piquancy  and  fiavour. 


Ask  for  LEA  and  PERRINS’  SAUCE.  Beware  of  Imitations,  and  sec 
the  Names  of  LEA  and  PERRINS  on  all  bottles  and  labels. 


Agents — CKUSSE  and  BLACKWELL,  London  ;  and  sold  by  all  Dealers 
in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 


A  DELICATE  AND  CLEAR  COMPLEXION, 

With  a  Delightful  and  Lasting  Fragrance,  by  using  the  celebrated 
“UNITED  SERVICE”  SOAP  TABLETS, 

4d.  and  Od.  each.  Manufactured  by 
J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  UPPER  MARSH,  LAMBETH. 

Order  of  your  Chemist,  Grocer,  or  Chandler. 


PURE  AERATED  WATERS. 
ELLIS’S  EUTHIN  WATEKS, 


Soda,  Potass,  Seltzer,  Lemonade,  Lithla,  and  for  GOUT,  Lithia 

and  Potass. 


CORKS  BRANDED  “K-  ELLIS  and  SON,  RUTHIN,”  and  every 
label  bears  their  trade  mark.  Sold  everywhere,  and  Wholesale  of  R. 
ELLIS  and  SON,  Ruthin,  North  Wales. 


London  Agents— 

W.  BEST  and  SONS,  Uenrietta-street,  Cavendish-square. 


LTOLLOWAY’S  PILLS. — The  truest  philosophical  spirit 
JLX  of  inquiry  led  to  the  discovery  of  this  priceless  medicine,  aud 
the  most  UDMelfish  labour  and  expense  have  been  incurred  in  bringing  so 
great  a  boon  to  the  knowledge  and  within  the  reach  of  the  affiicted  throngli- 
out  the  world.  Every  invalid  who  can  read  will  understand  the  plain 
directions  in  his  own  language  which  are  folded  round  the  Pills,  which 
should  be  taken  in  the  doses  and  at  the  times  distinctly  specified  therein, 
while  great  attention  should  be  paid  to  diet  and  manyminor  matters,  all  of 
which,  however,  are  important,  inasmuch  as  they  augment  the  curative 
powers  of  the  lllls,  prevent  them  from  disagreeing  with  the  most  delicate, 
and  spare  tune  and  suffering. 
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TO  INVESTOUS. 


SAFE  INVESTMENTS. 


DIVIDENDS  b  AND  10  TO  15  PER  CENT.  PER  ANNUM. 


Read  SHARP’S  INVESTMENT  CIRCULAR  (post  free). 

APRIL  EDITION  now  ready  (Twelve  Pages). 


CAPITALISTS,  SHAREHOLDERS,  INVESTORS,  TRUSTEES, 

Will  find  the  above  Investment  Circular  a  safe,  valuable  guide,  containing 
most  reliable  information  to  Investors.  It  contains  ail  the  best  paying  and 
safest  Stock  and  Share  Investments  of  theday.with  Market  Prices,  Reports, 
Dividends,  &c.  ko.  Safe  Investments  in  English  and  Foreign  Railways, 
Debentures,  Ranks.  Mines,  Foreign  Ronds,  American  and  Colonial  Stocks, 
Telegraph  and  Aliscellaneous  Shares.  &c. 


MESSRS  SHARP  &  CO.,  STOCK  and  SHARE  BROKERS, 

33  PoULTRT,  LoXDOX.  EsTABLISUSD  1852. 

Banebrs:  London  and  Westminsteb,  Lotuburt,  London,  E.C. 


»^P0  INVESTORS.— PENNINGTON  and  CO.^S 

i  MONTHLY  RECORD  of  IN  VESTMENTS,  published  on  the  first 
Thursday  in  each  month,  contains  an  Exhaustive  Review  of  the  Rritish 
and  Foreign  Stock  and  Snare  and  Money  3Iarket8,  Ac.,  with  an  enumeration 
of  safe  Investments  paying  from  I U  to  20  per  cent.  Price  6d.  per  copy,  or 
5s.  annually.— PENNINGTON  and  CO.,  3  Royal  Exchange-buildings, 
London,  E.C. 


REYNELL’S  PRINTING  OFFICE. 


ESTABLISHED  1735. 


PRINTING  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


NEWSPAPERS, 

BOOK-WORK, 

MAGAZINES, 

PAMPHLETS. 

SOCIETIES’  SUBSCRIPTION  LISTS. 
CATALOGUES,  &c.  Ac. 


ESTIMATES  BT  POST,  OR  ON  APPLICATION  lO 


14,  15,  10,  LITTLE  PULTENEY-STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


On  the  20tb  April  (One  Shilling),  No.  173, 


rpRE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE  for  MAY.  With 

L  lllustrntions  by  GEORGE  DU  MAURIEU  and  HELEN 
PATERSON. 

C0KTENT8  I 


FAR  FROM  THE  MADDING  CROWD.  (With  an  Illustration.)  XXL— 
Troubles  in  the  Fold :  a  Sle^aage.  XXII.— The  Great  Barn  and  the 
Sheep-shearers.  XXIII.— Eventide  :  A  Second  Declaration.  XXIV. 
—The  Same  Night:  The  Kir  Plantation. 

THE  FRENCH  PRESS.  Fourth  Period.— Newspapers  during  the  Revo¬ 
lution. 

IMPRESSIONS  OF  ICELAND. 

AKACHNE  IN  S  LOAN  E-ST REKT. 

TO  A  FRIEND  LEAVING  ENGLAND  IN  SEPTEMBER. 
ARTIFICIAL  MEMORY. 

TOWN  AND  roilN  I  RY. 

A  ROSE  IN  JUNE.  Chaps.  VII.  VIII.  IX.  (With  an  Illustration.) 


SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.,  15  Waterloo-place. 


The  QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  No.  272,  is  published 

THIS  DAY. 


CONTE.NTS  : 


I.  THE  WAR  BETWEEN  PRUSSIA  AND  ROME, 

II.  SAMUEL  WILBKRFORCE. 

III.  MKDIOAL  CHARITIES  (»F  LONDON. 

IV.  RUSSIAN  ADVANCES  IN  CKNTItAL  ASIA. 

V.  ALLEGED  APOSTACY  OF  WENTWORTH  (LORD  STRAF¬ 
FORD*. 

VI.  POLITICAL  CARICATURES,  GILLRAY  AND  HIS  SUC¬ 
CESSORS. 

VII.  IRISH  HOME  RULE  IN  THE  LAST  CENTURY. 

VIII.  DISCOVERIES  AT  TROY. 

IX.  FALL  OF  THE  LIBERAL  PARTY. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle-street. 


T>LACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE  for  MAY,  1874. 

-1— ^  No.  DCCIIl.  ITice  28.  (kl. 


contents: 


THE  STORY  OF  VALENTINE;  AND  HIS  BROTHER.- Pabt  V. 
lIKKCULKS.  * 

CONVIVIDM  TEMPLARE;  A  SKETCH  ON  THE  SOUTH  SIDE 
OP  FLEET-STREET. 

ALICE  LORRAINE:  A  TALE  OF  THE  SOUTH  DOWNS.-Paxt  IIL 
INTERNATIONAL  VANITIES-  lAXTlll. 

NO.  V. — RMBLKMS. 

DATES  AND  DATES. 

THE  BUD(iET  AND  THE  INCOME-TAX. 

A  KNIGHT  tiF  RHINELAND. 

OUR  FAIR  WIND-SETTING  SAIL. 


W.  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  ani  Iguiden. 


13  Great  MABLBOBonoH-BTBxiT. 


HURST  &  BLACKETT’S 

NEW  WORKS. 


SPAIN  and  the  SPANIARDS.  By  Azamat- 

BATUK.  ivols..  2Is. 

*•  A  highly  interesting  and  amusing  hooV."— Examiner. 

“  Here  is  at  last  a  book  on  Spain  of  the  kind  we  have  been  attkina  for 
Azamat  Batuk  lills  his  pages  with  his  personal  experiences  among  tb# 
armed  factions  who  nre  contesting  the  government  of  the  country*  and 
describes  the  men  who  have  made  tiiemselvts  conspicuoua  Altogether  his 
gallery  of  contemporary  portraits  is  alone  sufficient  to  recouTmeini’tii. 
book.”-- 


THROUGH  RUSSIA  :  From  ST  PETERS- 


BURG  to  ASTRAKHAN  and  the  CRI3IEA.  By  Mrs  GUTHKIF 
2  vols.,  with  Illustrations,  218. 


“  A  pleasant  book  to  read.  It  contains  a  fair  and  often  very  picturesque 
description  of  a  part  of  Russia  by  no  means  familiar  to  tourists.”— 
lietiew.  .  ^ 


VOLS.  III.  AND  IV.  OF  THE 


HISTORY- of  TWO  QUEENS:  CATHARINE 

of  AHAGON  and  ANNE  BOLETN.  By  W.  HEPWORTII  DIXON 
Second  Edition.  Demy  8vo,  308.,  COMPLETING  THE  WORK.  *  * 


WORDS  of  HOPE  and  COMFORT  to  THOSE 

In  SORliOW.  DEDICATED  BV  FEKMISSION  TO  THP 
QUEEN.  1  vol.,  5s.,  bound. 

“  The  writer  of  the  tenderly  conceived  letters  in  this  volume  was  Mrs 
Julius  Hare,  a  sister  of  Mr  Maurice.  They  are  instinct  with  the  devout 
submissiveness  and  fine  sympathy  which  we  associate  with  the  name  of 
Maurice.  They  cannot  fail  to  afibrd  much  comfort  to  a  wide  circle. British 
Quarterly  Review. 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 


FOR  LOVE  and  LIFE.  By  Mrs  Oliphant, 

Author  of  *  Chronicles  of  Carlingford,’  ttc.  3  vols. 


CLAUDE  MEADOWLEIGH  :  ARTIST.  By 

Captain  W.  £.  HONTAGUE.  3  vols. 


GENTIANELLA.  By  Mrs  Randolph.  .3  vols. 

“‘Gentionella’  will  rank  with  the  best  novels  of  our  day.  The  plot  is 
interesting,  original,  and  skilfully  worked  out,  and  the  characters  are  true 
to  nature.” — Court  Journal. 


SECOND  COUSIN  SARAH.  By  F.  B’. 

ROBINSON,  Author  of  ‘  Grandmother’s  Money,*  Ac.  3  vola 
A  book  which  it  is  impossible  to  lay  aside.  The  writer  exercises  a  mar¬ 
vellous  fascination  over  the  reader.”— JoAn  Bull. 


NATHANIEL  VAUGHAN:  PRIEST  and 


MAN.  By  FKEDERIKA  MACDONALD.  Synla. 

“  There  Is  much  of  power  and  of  interest  in  this  norvl.**— Rail  Mall  Gautie. 


OUT  of  COURT.  By  Mrs  Cashel  Hoey. 

”  A  capital  novel,  delightful  to  read,  and  which  it  will  be  pleaoaut  to 
remember.  "^RaU  Mall  Gazette. 


The  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND,  from  1830  to 

KCN.  By  the  Key.  WILLIAM  NASSAU  MOLBSWOKTH.  ChMp 
Edition,  in  3  vols.,  crown  8vo.  Vol.  I.,  price  Os.  [This  day. 

CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  193  Piccadilly. 


FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW  for  MAY. 

JL  CONTKXTS  :— 

SIBERIA.  By  Ashton  W:  Dllke. 

SEX  IN  5IIND  AND  EDUCATION:  A  Reply.  By  EUzabetb  Gsrrett 
Anderson,  M.D. 

MR  MAURICE’S  THEOLOGY.  By  LesUe  Stephen. 

FIELD  SPORTS  AND  VIVISECTION.  By  Edward  A.  Freeman. 

A  DEFENCE  OF  MODERN  SPIRITUALISM.  By  Alfred  R.  Wallace, 

F.R.S.  „  ,  t  V 

PHASES  OF  ENGLISH  ART  UNDER  GEORGE  HI.  (Concluiion) 
By  Sidney  Colvin. 

WIIAT  ARE  THE  FALK  LAWS?  By  J.  B.  Paton. 

PUBLIC  AFFAIRS.  By  Frederic  Harrison. 


CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  193  Piccadilly. 


Just  published,  folio,  price  lOs., 

Descriptive  sociology,  no. 2.  Aucieut 

Mexicans,  Central  Americans,  Chibchas.  and  Ancient 

Clasalfiedand  arranged  by  HERBERT  SPENCER,compiledandabetrscwo 

by  RICHARD  bUEPPlG,  Ph.D, 

WILLIAMS  and  NORGATE,  14  Henrietta-street,  Coven^ga^dfn. 
London ;  and  20  South  Frederick -street,  Edinburgh. 


In  8vo.  with  12  Plates,  price  31b.,  cloth, 

rpHE  OCEAN  :  its  Tides  and  Currents,  and  their  Causes. 

X  By  WILLIAM  LEIGHTON  JORDAN,  F.R.G.S. 


A  very  valuable  addition  to  the  list  of  works  advancing  our  cos  ci 


knowledge.”— <Si£rien/(/fc  yi’ci'icsD. 

“  I'he  Author  of  this  book  gives  us  a  now  Prlnclpla.  Will,  the  ow 
the  production  of  a  niau  thoroughly  well  up  in  his  own  subject’  ana  j 
others  collateral  with  it  It  is  one  that  may  be  safely  coniiuenaeaw 
study  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  of  ocean  curreuts.  "V 
The  reports  received  from  H.M.S.  are  confirming  the 

expressed  in  this  work  with  a  diatinctnesB  exceeding  Uie  most  sa  g  • 
anticipatious  of  the  Author. 


London ;  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO.,  Patemostei^row. 
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SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON,  &  CO.’S 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

NOTICE. 

M  la  H.  ls.T. 

New  Work  on  the  Aebantee  and  Abyaainian  Wara,  entitled 

COOMASSIE  AND  MAGDALA ; 

.  A  Story  of  Two  Brititih  Campaii^ns  In  Africa,  demy  8vo,  with  Maps  and 
Illustrations,  price  i6s.,  ready  this  day. 

NOTICE.— The  Publishers  have  determined  to  brinsr  out  Immediately  an 
entirely  New  and  thoroughly  Revised  Edition  of 

HOW  I  FOUND  LIVINGSTONE,  to  sell  for  7s.  6d., 

crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  uniform  with  the  Cheap  Edition  of  *  The  Great 
Lone  Land,’  &o.  This  Edition  will  contain  all  the  small  Illustrations, 
and  a  long  Introductory  Chapter  on  the  DEATH  of  LIVINGSTONE, 
with  a  brief  Memoir  and  Extracts  from  Dr  Livingstone's  last  Corre¬ 
spondence  with  Mr  Stanley  not  yet  published. 

[Ready  on  the  28th  instant. 

%•  This  Edition  has  been  revised  most  carefully  from  beginning  to  end, 
and  all  matter  of  a  personal  or  irrelevant  character  omitted. 

N.B.  -  Copies  of  the  original  edition,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  may  be  had, 
10s.  6d. 

Companion  Volume  to  ‘Tub  Royal  Cookery  Book.* 
ROYAL  BOOK  of  PASTRY  and  CONFECTIONERY. 

By  JOULES  GOUFFE,  Chef-de-Cuisine  of  the  Paris  Jockey  Club. 
Translated  from  the  French  by  Alphonse  Gouff^,  Head  Pastrycook  to 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen.  Royal  8vo,  Illustrated  with  10  Chromo* 
lithographs  and  137  Woodcuts,  from  Drawing^  from  Nature  by 
E.  Monjat,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  .36s.  [This  day. 

The  Work  is  divided  into  Two  Parts.  Part  the  First  comprises  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  all  that  belongs  to  Pastry  proper.  Part  Two  treats  of  the 
laiger  pieces  of  Pastry  and  of  small  entremets. 

The  FIRST  EDITION  of  Dr  SCIIWEINFURTH’S  ‘AFRICA’  is 
now  exhausted.  A  second  is  in  preparation,  and  will  be  ready  early 
in  May. 

The  HEART  of  AFRICA ;  or,  Three  Years*  Travels  and 

Adventures  in  the  Unexplored  Regions  of  the  Centre  of  Africa.  By 
Dr  GEORGE  SCHWEINFURTIL  Translated  by  Ellen  E.  Frewer. 
Two  Vols.,  8vo,  upwards  of  500  p^es  each,  130  Woodcuts  from 
Drawings  made  by  the  Author,  with  'J^o  Maps^is. 

[Second  Edition  in  the  press. 

N.B.— The  Text  is  Translated  from  the  Author’s  Unpublished  Manuscript. 
For  long  Reviews  of  this  important  Work,  see  the  Atherueum  (two 
notices),  Saturday  Rerie^p,  Spectator  (three  notices),  Jlhatrated  A’euw,  Oraphic, 
Pictorial  World,  Ocean  Hujhtcaye,  Nature,  Daily  New$,  TTelearavh,  ^anaard. 
Globe,  Echo,  PaU  Mall  Gazette,  Literary  World,  Ac. 

***  A  Pamphlet  containing  the  principal  Reviews  is  in  preparation,  and 
will  be  forwi^cd  gratuitously  on  application. 

NOTICE.  —  AFRICA  :  Geographical  Exploration  and 

Christian  Enterprise,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  tlie  Present.  By  J. 
GRUAR  FORBES.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  78.  Cd.  [This  day. 


NEW  NOVELS. 

YOUNG  MR  NIGHTINGALE.  A  Novel.  By  Dutton 

COOK,  Author  of  ‘  Hobson’s  Choice,’ ‘  Over  Head  and  Ears,’  ‘Paul 
Forster’s  Daughter,’  &c.  3  vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3l8.  6d. 

“  Those  who  make  Young  Mr  Nightingale’s  acquaintance  will  find  that 
their  trouble  in  making  it  lias  not  been  tlirown  away,  and  will  probably  be 
sorry  when  it  comes  to  a  close.” — Satunlay  Iteview. 

“But  within  our  limits  it  is  impossible  to  dwell  in  detail  on  the  merits  of 
a  work  which  may  safely  he  recommended  even  to  busy  men,  to  whom  an 
ordinary  novel,  though  possibly  fairly  good  of  its  kind,  would  be  a  nuisance 
and  a  weariness,  and  wliich  can  hardly  fail  to  add  greatly  to  its  author’s 
already  high  reputation.”—  Graphic. 

“A  fresh,  lively,  and  picturesque  style,  natural  incident,  a  liealthy  moral, 
with  a  strong  sense  of  beauty,  goodness,  and  truth,  wherever  found,  are 
some  of  the  qualifications  which  Mr  Cook  brings  to  tlie  work  of  a  novelist ; 
and,  on  tlie  whole,  we  are  not  sure  that  he  has  ever  used  them  to  better 
purpose  tlian  in  the  story  of  ‘  Young  Mr  Nightingale.’  ” — Evening  Standard. 


CONQUERED  AT  LAST;  from  Records  of  Dhu  Hall 

and  its  Inmates.  A  Novel.  3  vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth.  Sis.  6d. 

[This  day. 

ARGUS  FAIRS AIRN.  By  Henry  Jackson,  Author  of 

*  Hearth  Ghosts,’  Ac.  Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth.  Sis.  6d. 

,  ,  [This  day. 

It  is  well  told,  in  good  English,  and  the  high  moral  tone  of  the  novel 
doubt,  commend  it  to  a  large  circle  of  readers.”— Ztai/y  News. 

‘On®  of  the  be.<»t  novels  we  have  seen  for  some  time.  It  is  the  work  of  a 
twughtful  and  cultivated  man,  and,  if  not  without  flaw,  has  so  many  more 
^titles  than  imperfections,  that  we  accept  it  and  are  gi  vXefuV'— Saturday 
Jieview. 

backward  GLANCES.  Edited  by  the  Author  of 

'  Episodes  in  an  Obscure  Life.’  Small  post  8vo,  cloth,  5s.  [This  day. 


five  weeks  in  a  BALLOON.  By  Jules  Veene. 

New  Edition.  Numerous  Illustrations.  Printed  on  toned  paper,  and 
uailormly  with  ‘  Around  the  World,’  &c.  Square  crown  «vo.  78.  6d. 

[Now  ready. 

NOTICE.— Thomson’s  China  complete,  in  4  vols. 

illustrations  of  CHINA  and  ITS  PEOPLE.  By 

J;  THOMSON,  F.U.G.S.  Being  I’liotographs  from  the  Author’s 
hegitives,  printed  in  permanent  Pigments  by  the  Autotype  Process, 
and  Notes  from  Personal  Observation. 

Work  embraces  200  Pliotographs,  with  I.etter  Press  De- 
Places  and  People  represented.  In  4  vols.,  imperial  4to, 
Price  £3  3*.  each  volume.  **  ** 

N.B.— The  Foarth  Volume,  completing  the  Work. 

[Ready  this  day. 


London :  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON,  LOW,  &  SEARLE, 
Crown-buildings,  18S  Fleet-street. 


1  TRijBKER  &  CO.’S  NEW  -RirBLIOATIONS. 


PROBLE.MS  of  LIFE  and  AIIND.  By  Geoeoe  Henry 

LEWES.  First  Series;  The  Foundations  of  a  Creed.  Vol.  l.,demy 
8vo,  pp.  488,  cloth,  12a 

J.' G.  FICHTE’S  POPULAR  WORKS.— Tho  Nature 

of  the  Scholar— The  Vocation  of  Man— The  Doctrine  of  Religion. 
With  a  Memoir  by  WILLIAM  SMITH,  LL.D.  1  vol ,  demy  8to, 
pp.  572,  cloth,  Ijs. 

The  CREED  of  CHRISTENDOM  ;  its  Foundations 

contrastfd  with  its  Superstructure.  By  W.  R.  GREG.  Third  Edition, 
with  a  new  lutroJuction,  2  vols.,  crowu  8vo,  pp.  272  and  2tK>,  cloth, 
158. 

ENIGMAS  of  LIFE.  By  W.  R.  Oreo.  Sixth 

Edition,  crown  8vo,  pp.  xxl.— 308,  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

The  EARTH  and  its  INHABITANTS.  By  T.  L. 

STRANGE.  Demy  8vo,  cloth.  [Nearly  readyj^ 

The  LEGENDS  of  the  OLD  TESTAMENT  Traced  to 

their  Primitive  Sourcea  By  T.  L.  STRANGE.  Demy  8vo. 

[Nearly  ready. 

The  ABOLITION  of  the  STATE.  An  Historical  and 

I  Critical  Sketch  of  the  Parties  Advocating  Direct  Government,  a 

Federal  Republic, or IndividuaJlsm.  By  Dr  S.  ENGLANDER.  Fcap. 
8vo,  pp.  190,  cloth,  38.  Od. 

HENRY  BEYLE  (otherwise  De  Stendahl).  A  Critical 

and  Biograplilcal  Study,  aided  by  Original  Documents  and  Unpub¬ 
lished  Letters  from  tiie  I’rlvate  Papers  of  the  Family  of  Beyle.  By 
ANDREW  ARCHIBALD  PATON.  Crown  8to.  [Immediately, 

THREADING  MY  WAY:  Twenty-seven  Years  of 

Autobiography.  By  ROBERT  DALE  OWEN.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  344, 
cloth,  7s.  6d. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  EZRA’S  UNEDITED  COM- 

;  JIENTAKYontlieCANTICLE8.theIIebrewText«tt.rT«o  MSB. 

I  With  English  Translation  by  U.  J.  MATHEWS,  B.A..  Exeter  Col- 

I  lege,  Oxford.  8vo.  [In  the  press. 

;  FRAGMENTS  of  a  SAMARITAN  TARGUM.  Edited 

from  a  Bodleian  MS.  With  an  Introduction,  containing  a  sketch  of 
Samaritan  History,  Dogma,  and  Literature.  By  J.  W.  NUTT,  M.A., 

I  Fellow  of  All  Souls’  College.  Demy  8vo.  [Shortly. 

I  The  RAMAYAN  of  VALMIKI.  Translated  into 

I  EnjIUh  V.rae  by  UALl'H  T.  H.  GKIFKITH,  M.A.,  I’riDcIpal  of 
I  Benares  College.  Vol.  IV.,  demy  8vo,  pp.  440.  cloth,  18b. 

Copies  of  Vols  1.  aud  II.  are  still  to  be  had  at  iSs.  each ;  also  Vol.  III.  at  15e. 

HISTORY  of  INDIA,  Hindu,  Buddhist,  and 

Brahmanioal.  Forming  the  Third  Volume  of  *  The  History  of  India 
from  the  Earliest  Ages.'  By  J.  TALBOYS  WHEELER.  Demy 
8vo,  with  Maps  illustrating  the  Aryan  Conquest,  tho  Invasion  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  the  Empire  ot  Magadha,  fcc. 

CoMTEMTS : — Retrospeot  of  tlie  Vedio  Age— Retrospect  of  the  Brahmanic 
Age— Life  and  Teachings  of  Gotama  Buddha— Greek  and  Roman  India — 
Buddhist  India— Social  Life  of  the  Hindu  Drama— Brahmanioal  Revival— 
The  Rajpoots,  [In  the  press. 

FROM  the  INDUS  to  the  TIGRIS  :  a  Narrative  of  a 

'  Journey  through  the  (Countries  of  Balochistan,  Afghanistan,  Khoras- 

san,  and  Iran,  in  1872 ;  together  with  a  Grammar  and  Vocabulary 
cf  the  Braboe  Language,  and  a  record  of  the  Meteorological  Observa¬ 
tions  and  Altitudes  from  the  Indus  to  the  Tigris.  By  H.  W. 
BELLEW,  C.S.I.,  Surgeon,  Bengal  Staff  Corps.  Demy  8vo,  pp.  504, 
cloth,  148. 

COMPENDIUM  of  the  COMPARATIVE  GRAMMAR 

of  the  INDO-EUROPEAN  LANGUAGES,  »o  for  a.  It  relates  to 
the  Sanskrit.  Greek,  and  Latin.  By  AUGUSTUS  SCHLEICHER. 
Translated,  from  tlie  Third  German  Edition,  by  11  E  R  H  E  K  T 
BKNDALL,  B.A.,  Chr.  Coll.,  Camb.  [Shortly, 

A  COMPARATIVE  GRAMMAR  of  the  DRAVIDIAN 

or  SOUTH-INDIAN  FAMILY  of  LANGUAGES.  By  the  Rev. 

R.  CALDWELL,  LL.D.  A  Second,  corrected, and  enlarged  Edition. 

[In  preparation. 

A  PERSIAN-ENGLISH  nnd  ENGLISH-PEKSIAN 

DICTIONARY.  By  E.  11.  PALMER,  M.A.,  Prof,  of  Arabic  at  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  [In  the  press. 

A  GRAMMAR  of  the  PERSIAN  LANGUAGE.  By 

J.  A.  VULLERS,  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  in  tiic  University 
of  Giessen.  In  one  volume,  8 vo.  [In preparaiUm. 

The  DATHAVANSO;  or,  the  History  of  the  Tooth 

Relic  of  Gotama  Buddha.  In  Pali  Verse.  Edited,  with  an  English 
Translation,  by  MUTU  COOMARA  SWAMY,  F.R.A.H.  DemySvo. 

[Immediately. 

SUTTA  NIPATA ;  or,  the  Dialo^rnes  and  Discourses 

of  Gotama  Buddha  (2,600  years  old).  Translated  from  the  Original 
Pail,  with  Notes  and  Introduction,  by  3IUTU  COOMARA  SWAMY, 
F.R.A.S.  Crown  8vo.  [Shortly. 

The  CHINESE  CLASSICS.  Translated  into  English. 

With  Preliminary  Essays  and  Explanatory  Notes  By  JAMES 
LEGGE,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Vol.  II.  The  Life  and  Works  of  Mencius. 

[In  the  press. 

A  GRAMMAR  of  the  NEW  TESTAMENT  GREEK. 

By  ALEXANDER  BUTTMANN.  Authorised  Translation,  with 
numerous  Additions  and  Correctioua  by  the  Author.  Demy  8vo,  pp. 
459;  cloth,  148. 

SPANISH  BEFORMBRS  of  TWO  CENTURIES 

from  1520,  their  Lives  and  Writings,  according  to  the  lale  B.  B. 
Whillhn’s  Plan,  and  with  the  Use  of  his  Materials.  Described  by  E. 
BOEHMER,  D.D.,  Ph.D.  Vol.  I.  With  Narrative  of  the  Incidents 
attendant  upon  the  Republication  of  Reformisias  Antiguos  Espaaolts, 
and  a  Memoir  of  B.  B.  Whllfen,  by  Isallne  Whiffen.  Royal 8vo,pp.3». 
cloth,  10s.  6d. 

ON  BEER.  A  Statistical  Sketch.  By  M.  Voobl. 

Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  88,  cloth  limp,  2s. 
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IMPOETAN  T  COEEE  S  PONDENCE 


THE  REV,  SIR  EDWARD  R.  JODRELL,  BART 
To  MESSRS  FELTOE  AND  SONS, 

26  CONDUIT-STREET,  REGENT-STREET,  W 


When  at  Sail  I  received  an  Analytical  Report  of  your  “  Specialite  ”  Sherry,  and  you  must  forgive  me  for 
saying  tliat  at  first  I  regarded  the  whole  matter  as  a  most  egregious  piece  of  humbug.  Having,  however,  tasted 
the  Wine  in  question,  and  found  it  most  agreeable  to  the  palate,  I  determined,  on  my  own  responsibility,  to  have 
it  analyzed /or  myself ^  having  fully  also  determined  previously  to  expose  any  hoax  ‘*pro  bono  publico,”  or  to  give 
you  the  benefit  of  the  analysis  should  it  turn  out  in  your  favour.  I  have  the  pleasure  to  forward  you  Professor 
Redwood’s  (of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain)  Analysis,  which  says  more  than  T  can  express. 
I  am  very  particular  as  to  the  wine  T  drink ;  and  as  I  have  been  hitherto  buying  “  every-day  Sherry  ”  at  60s.  a 
dozen,  I  am  rejoiced  to  find  now  that  I  can  purchase  Wine  of  equal  strength  and  superior  bouquet  at  half  that 
price.  This  should  be  known  to  the  “  General  Public,”  and  you  can  make  any  use  you  deem  proper  of  this  letter, 
and  also  of  Professor  Redwood’s  most  elaborate  analysis. 

•  Yours  faithfully, 

2\  rortland-placef  Lwidony  December  Qf  .’(Signed)  EDWARD  REPPS  JODRELL. 

The  Rev.  Sir  E.  R.  JODRELL, 

Sir, — I  have  completed  the  Analysis  of  the  samples  of  Sherry  you  left  with  me,  and  proceed  to  report  the  results.  Judj^ 
by  the  palate,  it  might  be  represented  as  a  light,  moderately  dry  Wine,  with  nothing  to  object  to  in  its  flavour  or  aj>parent  stren^h. 
It  is  slightly  acid  to  test-])aper,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  986. 8.  These  characters  correspond  with  those  of  a  sample  of  reputed 
good  Montilla  Sherry,  the  specific  gravity  of  w'hich  was  found  to  be  986.6,  and  the  acidity  almost  identical  with  that  of  youij 
sample. 

I  ])roceeded  to  make  a  more  minute  analysis,  the  results  of  which  were  as  follows : —  , 

Absolute  Alcohol,  by  volume .  20.0  parts  in  100. 

Free  or  uu neutralised  acid,  partly  volatile,  and  partly  non-volatile  .  0.54  ,,  ,,  rTa 

•  Volatile  acid  (acetic  acid) . '. .  0.1  ,,  ,, 

Sugar  and  extract . * . .  2.5  ,,  ,, 

Ash,  from  incineration  of  extract  .  0.45  ,,  ,, 

MINERAL  ACID,  or  inorganic  matter,  NOT  YIELDED  BY  GRAPE- 

JUICE .  None. 

These  results  are  all  satisfactory.  The  projiortion  of  alcohol  is  that  found  in  the  best  Samples  of  Sherry ;  the  volatile 
acid  (acetic  acid)  is  not  more  than  is  usually  present,  and  the  fixed  acid  is  the  true  acid  of  the  Grape — namely,  tartaric  acid. 
The  ash  is  not  more  than  it  should  be,  and  contains  nothing  foreign  to  the  Grape.  *  *  * 

In  ])reparing  this  Analysis,  1  have  been  enabled  to  observe  that  the  alcohol,  w'hen  separated  from  the  other  constituenta  of 
the  Wine,  w'as  pure  in  flavour  and  of  good  quality,  and  that  there  was  nothing  objectionable-  in  the  extract  or  other 
products  that  were  8eT)arated  in  the  process  of  analyzation.  I  am,  yours  truly,  ' 

(Signed)  T.  REDWOOD, 

PROrE.SSOR  OF  CHEMISTRY  TO  THE 

December  5M,  1673.  PHARMACEUTICAL  SOCIETY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  recent  MEDICAL  CODllESPONDENCE  in  the  Times  demonstrates  hoiv  injurious  to  health  is  artificially 

made-up  Sherry  “as  Liqzicur*^  UNREASONABLY  ALCOHOLIZED. 


(BY  APPOINTMENT  TO  THE  ROYAL  FAMILY),  ARE  SOLE  IMPORTERS  OF  THE 


FREE  FROM  ACIDITY  AND  HEAT,  EXHIBITED  AS  A  DIETETIC 
by  Special  Permission,  August,  1872,  in  the  MUSEUM  of  the 

BRXTXSXZ  1VZX2X3XO.^Xa  ^SSOOX.^X'XOZ^, 

26  CONDUIT-STKEET,  REGENT-STREET,  LONDON;  110  KING-STREET,  MANCHESTER 

“THE  CASH  SYSTEM,”  30s.  Per  Dozen. 


£9  per  Octave  Cask,  6i  Dozens  of  Bright  Wine  in  Cask.  |  £18  per  Quarter  Cask,  13  Dozens  of  Bright  Wine  in  Cask. 

Carriage  Paid  to  any  Railway  Station  in  England  and  Scotland  and  to  any  port  in  Ireland. 

THIS  “LONG-REQUIRED  AND  LOOKED-FOR  WINE”  IS  ADOl^ED  AND  RECOMMENDED  BY  NFARLY 


ONE  THOUSAND  PHYSICIANS  AND  SURGEONS 


The  PUBLIC  ANALYST  for  PADDlNGTOE 
U'ritcs,  January  17,  1874:— 

I  have  had  it  tested  in  my  laboratory,  ^ 
satisfied  that  it  is  a  genuine,  high-class,  nature 
wine,  and  free  from  any  admixture  or  acm 
Invalids,  and  persons  who  hnse  gouty  OT  unc  K 
tendencies  and  require  wine  as  a  b^erag 
moderate  quantity,  will  find  your  SrLOlAi. 
SUKHKY  pure  and  wholesome. 

(Signed)  \Vm.  Hardwickb,  M.D. 


The  LONDON  MEDICAL  JlECOBD  urrites, 
August  6.  1873. 

DIETKTIC  KKt:OKD.  -  FKLTOE’S 
SI'KCIALITE  SIIKKUY. 

**Thiswiiie  has  novv  maintained  its  reputation 
more  than  three  years.  Comparing  an  analysis 
which  we  made  recently  with  the  analysis  of 
three  years  ago,  we  are  giad  to  see  that  it  is  still 
an  honest,  sound  wine,  p-ee  from  acid,  and  of 
excellent  quality.  It  has  attained  and  deserves  a 
great  Medical  reputation." 


\  The  BRITISH  MEDICAL  JOURNAL  writes, 
March  1,  1873,  in  its  Official  Report  upon  the 

ANNUAL  MUSEUM  AT  BIRMINGHAM 

“Only  one  wine  w'as  shown  this  year — FEL- 
TOE’S  ‘Speciality'  Sherry-a  wine  which  is 
deservedly  making  its  way  chiefly  through  the 
recommendations  of  the  Medical  Profession, 
founded  on  its  honi-stly  excellent  qualities,  its 
preedom  from  acidity  and  hecU,  and  its  uniform 
soundness." 
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